AD  VKR  TJSEMENTS. 


Full  Evening  Dress  Shirts, 

Collars,  and  Cravats  constantly  on  hand  for  Din- 
u(>r  Parlies,  Weddings,  or  any  other  occasion. 
Koyes  Bros. 

The   Present    Fashion    in 

Finance  and  England  of  Dress  Shirts,  Avith  Linon 
Corus,  Embroidered  Eignres,  and  Spot  Uosonis, 
mav  be  had  of  Noyes'  Bros.,  most  thoroughly 
and  elegantly  made. 

Morning     and     Evening 

Wedding  Outfits  in  Siiirts,  Collars,  Cravats,  and 
Gloves,  a  specialty  at  Noyes  Bros. 

We  Have  a  Special  De- 
partment for  repairing  Shirts,  Hosiery,  Under- 
wear, Gloves,  or  ;uiy  article  belonging  to  gentle- 
men can  be  laundered  and  repaired  at  short 
notice  at  Noyes  Bros. 

English  Mackintosh  Coats 

for  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  Noyes  Bros. 

English    Travelling    Rugs 

for  Railway  and  Steamer  use,  $3.75  to  $50.00,  at 
Noyes  Bros. 

English  Dressing  Gowns, 

study  Coats,  House  Coats,  and  Office  Coats,  and 
Long  Wraps,  $5  to  $45,  in  stock  or  to  measure, 
at  Noyes  Bros. 


Allen  Solly  &  Co.'s  London 

high-class  Hosiery  and  Underwear,  in  pure 
hunb's  wool,  merino,  balbriggnn,  and  silk,  In 
white,  the  famous  brown,. and  tiie  natural  gray. 
All  weights  and  sizes,  from  28  to  50  inches,  at 
popular  prices,  at  Noyes  Bros. 

English  Silk  Umbrellas  in 

gold,  silver,  and  natural  wood  handles,  ladies' 
and  men's,  from  !$2.75  to  $3.j, 00,  very  rare  and 
choice  designs,  at  Noyes  Bros. 

French  Flannels,  Madras, 

English  Cheviots  and  Oxfords,  and  Silk  Shirt- 
ings. From  these  goods  we  carry  in  stock  or 
make  to  special  order  for  Travelling  Shirts,  for 
llailwav  Cars,  for  Steamer  Wear,  for  Hunting 
or  Yachting,  for  Office  Coats,  for  House  Coats, 
for  the  Bath  or  Sick-room. 


Hosiers,  G-lovers,  and  Shirt-Makers, 

Washington    and    Summer    Sts., 

BOSTON,  U.   S.  A. 


COLLINS  &  FAIRBANKS, 

(Successors  to  D.  P.  Ilsley  &  Co.) 
SLljIbs    SpeGJallL]    j^dapbed    bo   Y°Ling    ^en. 


Opera  Crush  Hats,  Silk  Hats 


CLUB  HATS  AND  CAPS  MADE  TO  ORDER. 
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lotel, 


HARTFORD,  VT. 


3XE.  S.  IDjPs.\7-I3, 

PROPRIETOR. 


C^O      TO 

Wheeler  Brothers 

FOR     YOUR 

Gents'    I^tJ.rnishLing3, 

and  Gents'  Boots  and  Shoes. 


GENERAL 


JOB  PRINTING, 


ROYAL  CUMMINGS, 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT. 


Correctness. 


Neatness. 


Dispatch. 


Remember,  we  make 
Suits  to  Order,  and  Guarantee 

Fits. 

A  Large  Line  of  Samples  to  Select  from. 

Please  give  us  a  call.  Store  near  depot. 

WHEELER    BROTHERS, 

White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


E.  &I^.T.  Anthony  &  Co, 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC    *    * 
*    ®     INSTRUMENTS, 

Apparatus  and  Supplies, 
59l'Broadway,N.Y. 

Sole  proprietors  of  the 
Patent  Satchel  Detec- 
tive, Schmid  Detective, 
rairy,  Novel,  and  Bi- 
cycle Cameras,  and  sole 
agents  for  the  Celebrated 
Dallmeyer  X<enses. 

Amateur  Outfits  in 
great  variety  from  $9.00  up- 
ward. Send  for  Catalogue  or 
call  and  examine. 

^^  More  than  Forty  Yean 

Established  in  this  lint 

of  bxmntss. 
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"Buy  the  ^est,  which  is  Alivays  the  Cheapest 

•  rHE«TRAVEl2ERS» 

OK  HARTTKORD,  CONN., 

Has  prospered  where  concerns  with  Cheaper  Rates  have    all    died,  because 
it  could  be  relied  on  to  Pay  its  Claims  in  full,  and  they  could  not. 


Insurance  must  Insure,  or  even  a  low  price  is  so  mucli  money  thrown  away. 


THE    TRAVELEK'S    RESOURCES 

Are  sufficient  to  pay  AT  ONCE  the  most  enormous  mass  of  claims  that  even 
great  railroad  and  steamboat  accidents  can  bring  upon  it.  PAYS  ALL  CLAIMS 
without  discount,  immediately  upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  proofs.  NON- 
FORFEITURE provisions  in  all  its  Policies. 

TEN  MILLIONS  OF  ASSETS.  TWO  MILLIONS  OF  SURPLUS. 

PAID    POLICY-HOLDERS    OVER    $14,000,000. 

JAS.  G.  BA.TTERSON,  Pres't.         EODNET  DSlfNIS,  Sec.         JOHN  E.  MORRIS,  Ass't  Sec. 
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•^    THE  JvlOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS, 
JT/iel^oritemembers,  303,404,604,  amlXaOie^Pen^ITO, 

SOLD  BYALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  TH 


©Sf^VjtfoUI'S  "^otth. 


G.    F.    PCIBLIISrOr,  I=^3roprie:toi:. 
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DARTMOQTH 

K.  A.  iJ^KOST, 

'  Pbotoppli  *  Roonjs, 

Watches,    Jewelry,    Slocks, 

Bridgman'' s  New  Buildings 

H^^IsrOATJER,     TsT.    H. 

GOLD  A!^D  FOUNTAIN  PENS, 

All  Work   guaranteed   first-class. 

Kutlery,  Bass-Ball  and  Tennis  Sup- 

The best  assortment  of 

plies, 

HA-IVOVEI?.    VIEWS 

And  other  goods  adapted  to  the 

ever  made. 

needs  of  students. 

Pictures  of  Dartmouth  Faculty 

always  on  hand. 

Fine    Watches    Proferly   Re- 

Jj(2[i)^iil,      fl)0l0^P0:pr)CP, 

faired  and  Warranted. 

GEORGE  W.  RAND, 

DEALER    IN 

m. 

m 

THE 

IIH  PeiElCI, 

FURNITURE, 

Head-quarters  for 

Coffins  and  Caskets, 

Spring  Beds,  Picture  Frames, 

Toilet  Soaps,  Perfumery, 
Razors,  Strops, 

POCKET  CUTLERY,  PORTE-MONNAIES, 

Cornice  Poles,  Drapery  Curtains,  &c. 

Combs,     Tooth,     Wail,    and   Hair 

Furniture   Repaired    and    Var- 
nished. 

Brushes,   Fruit    and 
Pure  Candy. 

All  kinds   of  Job  Work  connected  with 
Furniture    and   Upholstery  done    at   short 
notice  and  in  the  best  manner. 

L. 

B. 

HA 

DOWNING. 

NOVER,  N.  H. 
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]o\)X)  \  parrell, 

^erGl7ai7t#Tailor 


765  U/asl^ip^top  St.,  9ear  |iolli5,  .  .  .  BOSJOf/,  fH/^SS. 


/Military  Sel^ool  Jael^ets^d9iform5 


evFor)^  ai^d  ©gfcI  fo^  ^FoaijeFi, 


KINE  TAILORINQ  IN  QENERAL. 

^  Pdll  Liije  of  porei§9  aijd  Dom(^5tic  S^itiij^s 


AND     OVKRCOATINGS. 
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400  Washiipgton    8[:r7eeb^   Dosbopi 

V.  S.  BI(EVEIi  f  CO., 

^         «•     ©aiIop§    *         * 

NearlL]  opposibe  Temple  Place. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

/ir)ir)eir)s,    C)pPir)q    O0:p©1sj 

5);  the  thousand  and  hundred  thousand  are  found  on 

the  shelves  of  our  great  music  store. 
Glee  Clubs,  Choirs,  and  Musical  Societies  supplied, 

©liver  pit^on  k  go., 

BOSTOlSr. 
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lATTERS  TO  THE  jlEW  MrNGLAND  COLLEGES. 


FEbT  HATS/*  SILK  HATS/*  OPERA  HATS. 


CaDG^, 


bB^f  pBI^  p^^  ©^8B8. 


Umkr^Glla^. 


Cap^, 
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i^r.  W.  G.  HALL  will  be  at  the  College  at  regular  intervals  during  the  year, 
with  sajnples. 
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SHOES 


Gent's  German  Hand-Sewed  French  Calf  Congress 
Button,  and  Bal,  Wide  or  Narrow  Toe, 

PRICE,  ^  DOLLARS. 

Remember  that  our  $3.00  Gent's  Shoe  in  Congress, 

Button,  and  Bal,  are  made  in  Six  different 

Widths  and  Half  Sizes. 

ORDER  BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS. 
Bailey's  Block,       .       ,       OOIsrOOI?.D,   IsT.   H. 
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pursued  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  not  in  the  crude  and  mechanical 
way  in  which  they  are  sometimes  taught,  and  which  has  done  so 
much  to  bring  them  into  discredit. 

Before  proceeding  further,  let  us  deal  with  one  very  common 
and  popular  objection:   What  use  does  the  man  get  of  his  Latin 
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BIGEL0V  Zi  GO, 

Richardson  &  Ad/ims, 

""^>N.,.^     OF  CONCORD, 

Finest  Assortment  of 

Yets  ^  ^^^®  ^^^^y-ka^  ViKXS  Zi  GAPS 


^^a.ve^*'  "  ^««Qfe 


To  be  found  in  New  Hampshire. 


Clothing  . 


Samples  of  Gents'  Furnishings,  etc.,  will  be  shown,  and  orders 

solicited  at  various  times  during  the  college  year, 

due  notice  of  which  will  be  given. 
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STUDY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CLASSICS. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  present  article  (and  a  subsequent  one)  to 
set  forth,  not  in  a  controversial  but  in  an  explanatory  way,  the 
value  of  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  in  a  course  of  higher 
education.  By  this  is  meant  not  merely  the  study  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  tongues,  but  also  of  what  they  comprise,  suggest,  and 
unfold. 

Let  us  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the  young  man  has  the 
time,  means,  and  desire  for  a  general  education,  as  distinguished 
from  a  merely  special  one.  A  great  part  of  the  community  are 
not  thus  favorably  situated.  They  must  content  themselves  with 
what  education  they  can  get,  limited  in  range,  amount,  and  qual- 
ity. Very  many  are  compelled  to  train  themselves  from  the  outset 
for  specialties,  and  though  the  fuller  education  would  probably 
raise  them  higher  in  their  special  sphere,  and  would  certainly 
broaden  and  deepen  their  intellectual  character,  power,  and  influ- 
ence, they  must  forego  it.  Let  us  suppose  the  student  governed 
by  no  such  necessity.  Let  us  also  suppose  these  classical  studies 
pursued  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  not  in  the  crude  and  mechanical 
way  in  which  they  are  sometimes  taught,  and  which  has  done  so 
much  to  bring  them  into  discredit. 

Before  proceeding  further,  let  us  deal  with  one  very  common 
and  popular  objection :   What  use  does  the  man  get  of  his  Latin 
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and  Greek  in  his  after  life  ?     We  will  consider  the  practical  results 
in  due  time.     Meanwhile  we  answer  this  question  by  asking  some 
others.     How  many  students  will,   in  their   after  life,   make  any 
direct  use  of  their  algebra,  their  geometry, — plane  and  solid,  ana- 
lytic and  descriptive, — their  trigonometry  and  surveying,  indeed 
any  mathematics  beyond  the  ordinary  processes  of  arithmetic?  Will 
one  in  twenty  of  them  do  so?  How  many  will  directly  use,  except  foj 
the  purpose  of  teaching,  their  mineralogy  and  geology?  How  many, 
except  specialists,  their  chemistry?    To  what  economic  use  will 
they  put  their  metaphysics  and  ethics?  their  Anglo-Saxon,  now 
so   strongly  urged   as   a  part  of  English  study  ?  What  proportion 
of  the  graduates  from  the  colleges  of  New  England  wull  ever  have 
occasion  to  speak  French  or  German,  or  be   put  to  serious  incon- 
venience  from  the   inability  to   read  them?    Even   for  important 
literary  or  scientific  purposes,  these  languages  will  be  used  by  the 
very  small  minority.     It  is  obvious  at  once,  therefore,  that  we  can- 
not rule  out  the  classics  by  any  such  criterion,  or  we  at  the  same 
time  rule  out  almost  all  that  constitutes  a  high  education  and  a 
genuine  culture.     It  would  reduce  us  speedily  to  a  narrow  area 
and  a  low  plane, — little  more  than  "the  three   Rs."     We  must 
then  find  some  higher  meaning  of  an  education  than  the  practical 
and  tangible  application  of  its  several  constituent  parts  in  the  very 
form  in  which  they  are  acquired.     We  are  compelled  to  view  it  in 
its  adaptation  to  expand  and  elevate  the  whole  man ;  to  unfold  on 
every  side  his  human  capacities  ;  to  give  him  mental  breadth,  alert- 
ness, discrimination,  comprehension,  and  adaptation;  to  place  him 
in  full   relation  to  his  environments  and  antecedents,  and  to  his 
race  in  the  past  and  in  the  present ;  in  a  word,  to  make  him  some- 
thing more  than  a  mechanism  that  works  in  a  groove,  namely,  a 
versatile  man,  cultured  and  accomplished,  wide-reaching,  many- 
sided,  much  enjoying,  and  broadly  influencing. 

For  such  an  end  as  this  many  of  us,  after  long  and  careful 
observation  and  reflection,  do  not  believe  that  modern  progress  or 
discovery  can  ofler  any  line  of  study  which  shall  supersede  the 
study  of  the  ancient  classics.  No  single  consideration  explains 
their  value.     The  reasons  are  manifold,  and  must  be  viewed  in 
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their  combined  force.  So  various,  indeed,  are  the  influences  they 
exert,  that  it  is  difficult  to  set  them  forth  as  they  deserve.  I  will 
endeavor  briefly  to  present  the  case  as  it  lies  in  my  mind,  and 
gather  up  these  influences  in  several  broad  groups. 

I.  Classical  studies  furnish  a  high  and  varied  discipline,  because 
they  involve  the  study  of  language,  and  in  its  highest  forms. 

No  intelligent  man  questions  the  importance  of  linguistic  study. 
Why?  Because  language,  that  marvellous  thing,  is  the  incarna- 
tion of  thought.  The  thought  of  a  race  lies  embodied  in  its 
speech.  **  Language,"  says  Jewett,  "is  an  aspect  of  man,  of 
nature,  and  of  nations,  the  transfiguration  of  the  world  in  thought, 
and  also  the  mirror  in  which  they  are  reflected."  An 
American  writer  has  called  it  "  fossil  poetry."  Dean  Trench,  in 
reaffirming  the  sentiment,  adds  that  it  is  just  as  truly  fossil  ethics 
and  fossil  history,  and  he  quotes  approvingly  the  statement  of 
another  great  English  writer  that  "  there  are  cases  in  which  more 
knowledge  of  more  value  may  be  conveyed  by  the  history  of  a 
word  than  by  the  history  of  a  campaign."  If  any  man  questions 
these  statements,  let  him  but  follow  Trench  through  his  little  work 
on  "The  Study  of  Words,"  or,  better,  let  him  take  the  more 
extensive  discussions  of  such  a  writer  as  Max  Miiller,  and  see  for 
himself  a  great  multitude  of  illustrations. 

But  this — the  reconstruction  of  human  history  and  human 
thought  as  embodied  in  speech — is  not  the  main  point  in  view. 
We  have  in  mind  the  many  continual  and  ever  varying  mental 
processes  through  which  the  young  student  passes  and  repasses  in 
the  wise  and  thorough  acquisition  of  a  language  of  high  order. 
It  forms  a  complete  system  of  both  the  lighter  and  the  heavier 
mental  gymnastics,  adapted  alike  to  his  earlier  and  his  later  juve- 
nile years.  In  this  dealing  with  words  he  is  accustomed  easily, 
and  from  the  first,  to  the  vital  habit  of  generalization  and  abstrac- 
tion, and  the  tracing  of  divergent  lines  of  thought  in  derivation. 
It  steadily  trains  him  to  exact  discrimination.  It  accustoms  him 
in  every  sentence  to  the  constant  practice  of  analysis  and  synthe- 
sis, from  the  simplest  to  the  most  difficult.  As  he  not  only  recog- 
nizes the  nicely  balanced  grammatical  relations,  but  decides  which 
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among  the  various  possible  meanings  of  the  terms  is  admissible 
and  suitable,  and  adjusts  all  the  several  and  often  complicated 
connections  of  the  sentence  so  as  to  seize  and  reproduce  the  very 
thought  of  the  author,  the  mind  over  and  over  goes  through  all 
the  processes  of  what  is  called  moral  or  probable  reasoning,  that 
balancing  of  probabilities  which  forms  the  sole  kind  of  reasoning 
on  evidence  and  in  common  life.  It  is  incessant  induction— a  per- 
petual solution  of  linguistic  puzzles.  The  mind  thus  habitually 
passes  through  all  its  various  modes  of  activity.  It  is  the  student's 
own  personal  activity,  his  own  work  of  discovery.  And  the  effort 
ranges,  according  to  the  circumstances,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest.  It  has  trained  and  tasked  how  many  of  the  acutest 
intellects.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  no  other  study  or  class  of 
studies  carries  the  young  mind  habitually  through  so  many  proc- 
esses that  form  it  to  pliancy,  accuracy,  and  power. 

Nothing  is  to  be  said  in  disparagement  of  mathematics.  Pure 
mathematics,  however,  is  never  inductive,  but  always  deductive. 
Given  this,  and  that  follows.  It  is  admirable  to  concentrate  and 
hold  the  attention,  to  train  to  certain  modes  of  high  abstraction, 
and  to  what  may  be  called  a  spatial  imagination.  Doubtless  the 
present  tendency  is  to  undervalue  it  even  more  than  classic 
studies,  and  to  eliminate  it  too  much  from  a  course  of  required 
study,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  student.  For  though  it  has  no 
direct  connection  with  the  reasonings  of  common  life,  it  has  in  its 
far  more  limited  sphere  an  admirable  use  in  a  robust  education. 

Nor  are  the  sciences  to  be  depreciated  in  the  slightest  degree. 
As  information,  they  are  indispensable.  And  to  the  leaders  in 
science,  they  are  fields  of  the  broadest  and  often  the  most  remark- 
able inductive  reasoning,  as  well  as  most  careful  observation.  Use- 
ful as  they  are  to  the  learner,  however,  they  do  not  present  to 
him  such  a  range  of  spontaneous  mental  activity.  They  are 
more  largely  matters  of  careful  memorizing,  with  more  or  less  of 
observation  and  analysis,  but  under  the  immediate  guidance  of 
another  mind.  Their  reasonings,  which  consist  largely  in  classi- 
fications and  generalizations,  have  been  wrought  out  by  a  few 
select  thinkers,  to  be  for  the  most  part  followed  and  accepted  by 
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the  learner.  And  it  should  be  added,  that,  with  noticeable  and 
honorable  exceptions,  the  great  and  safe  reasoners  in  the  natural 
sciences  have  been  men  of  liberal  education  and  classical  training. 

In  enumerating  the  mental  processes  called  into  action  by  this 
study  of  language,  nothing  has  been  said  of  its  effect  on  the  mem- 
ory, because  it  needs  no  remark.  Nor  need  we  pause  to  show 
in  detail  how  its  habits  of  nice  discrimination  stand  related  to  taste 
and  culture,  besides  the  other  modes  in  which  classic  studies  con- 
duce to  these  ends. 

Again  :  In  the  act  of  translation,  especially  from  languages 
copious  in  expression  and  in  thought,  all  the  resources  of  our  own 
language  ,may  and  should  be  made  to  pass  habitually  in  review, 
and  thus  the  student  trained  to  the  complete  and  accurate  mastery 
of  his  native  tongue.  No  method  could  be  more  effectual;  and  if 
this  end  be  not  in  some  good  degree  accomplished,  as  it  must  be 
confessed  it  sometimes  is  not,  it  must  be  by  reason  of  slovenliness 
in  the  teacher  or  dulness  in  the  scholar.  The  vast  majority  ot 
masters  of  English  style  have  had  more  or  less  of  classical  educa- 
tion, and  the  rare  exceptions,  such  as  Franklin  and  Lincoln,  have 
sometimes  done  their  best  to  find  a  close  substitute, — Franklin  by 
translating  and  retranslating  the  English  of  the  classically  taught 
Addison,  and  Lincoln  by  long  protracted  efforts  of  shaping  and 
reshaping  his  sentences,  over  and  over,  till  they  exactly  expressed 
his  thought  in  the  clearest  and  tersest  form.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody 
has  placed  himself  strongly  on  record  on  this  point:  "  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  mere  theory ;  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  detect  the  absence 
of  classical  training  in  a  writer.  There  are  undoubtedly  excep- 
tions, but  so  few  as  not  to  disprove  the  rule.  In  many  years' 
experience  as  an  editor  [of  the  N.  A.  Review']  we  never  failed  to 
detect  a  difference  in  favor  of  contributors  who  had  received  a 
classical  education,  and  in  some  cases,  and  with  reference  to 
writers  of  superior  ability  and  reputation,  we  discerned  the  defi- 
ciency in  that  regard  before  we  otherwise  obtained  knowledge  of 
the  fact. "^ 

The  benefits  of  linguistic  study,  most  of  them,   do  not  come 

^  Atlantic,  Jan.,  1884. 
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except  in  connection  with  the  study  of  some  foreign  tongue,  for 
the  obvious  reason,  among  others,  that  we  must  have  some  means 
of  comparison  ;  and  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  native  language 
which  envelopes  us,  and  which  we  breathe  as  an  atmosphere,  we 
must  view  it  from  some  outside  stand-point.  It  was  Goethe  who 
said,  perhaps  too  strongly,  *'  He  who  is  acquainted  with  no  foreign 
tongue,  knows  nothing  of  his  own."  The  general  principle  is  too 
generally  admitted  to  require  further  discussion  here. 

But  why  preeminently  the  classic  tongues?  Because  they,  espe- 
cially the  Greek,  although  the  Latin  is  largely  akin  to  it,  are  the 
most  highly  organized  and  best  developed  languages.  Inasmuch 
as  a  language  embodies  the  life  and  thought  of  a  race,  it  will  be 
high  or  low,  broad  or  narrow,  refined  or  crude,  according  to  the 
character  and  experience  of  that  race.  The  original  language  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  dialects  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  rise  no  higher  than  the  level  of  their  lives,  manners,  and 
modes  of  thinking,  and,  except  as  matters  of  curiosity  or  scientific 
comparison,  deserve  no  attention  from  us.  But  the  Greek  race 
stands  confessedly  in  the  forefront  of  the  nations  for  subtlety, 
variety,  and  versatility  of  genius  and  achievement.  ''Hellas," 
says  Felton  truly,  "  as  the  boldest  illustration  of  unity  in  the 
largest  variety,  stands  alone  in  the  history  of  civilization."  We 
might  almost  say  with  Wilkinson,  "  There  never  were  any  better 
soldiers,  never  any  better  sailors,  never  any  better  colonists  and 
traders,  never  any  better  sculptors,  painters,  architects,  never  any 
better  orators,  poets,  historians,  critics,  rhetoricians,  philosophers, 
mathematicians,  never  any  better  leaders,  statesmen,  diplomatists, 
never  any  better  gymnasts,  any  better  gentlemen,  any  better  wits, 
than  you  find  among  the  ancient  Greeks ;  and  certainly,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  the  whole  people,  never  so  many  eminent 
in  the  various  ways  thus  indicated." 

Now  this  many-sidedness  stands  incarnated  in  the  language 
which,  in  the  combined  qualities  of  precision,  subtlety,  flexibility, 
fulness,  symmetry,  suggestiveness,  vivacity,  and  power,  has 
never  been  surpassed,  if  equalled.  In  the  terse  words  of  Dr. 
Schafl",  "  It  is  the  most  beautiful,  rich,  and  harmonious  language 
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ever  spoken  or  written."  Hence  its  peculiar  claims  on  the  student; 
hence  its  ineradicable  hold  on  the  admiration  of  men.  Among 
modern  tongues  perhaps  the  German  approaches  it  nearest  in 
copiousness,  flexibility,  and  a  certain  kind  of  precision,  and  in 
force.  In  some  other  qualities  it  falls  short,  besides  having  cer- 
tain relative  disadvantages  which  will  presently  appear.  The 
central  faculty  of  the  University  of  Berlin  have  pronounced  it  not 
an  equivalent.  The  Latin,  if  unequal  to  the  Greek,  is  its  near 
congener  and  heir,  and,  in  most  of  the  qualities  of  a  noble  tongue 
for  the  purposes  of  study,  its  usefulness  is  generally  admitted,  and 
calls  for  no  special  argument. 

Did  the  limits  admit,  much  more  might  be  said  on  this  head, — 
the  study  of  language,  and  especially  of  the  classic  tongues,  as  a 
means  of  intellectual  training,  the  most  varied  kind  of  mental 
gymnastics. 

II.  This  study  familiarizes  the  student  with  the  most  brilliant 
literatures  of  the  world.  We  suppose  here  some  progress  already 
attained,  and  a  wise,  progressive  teaching.  Undoubtedly  the 
study  of  the  ancient  classics  has  been  greatly  prejudiced  by  inade- 
quate methods  of  instruction.  While  the  language  cannot  be 
mastered  without  the  grammar,  too  often  the  grammar  has  been 
made  to  master  the  language,  and  that,  too,  not  always  grammar 
in  its  highest  forms  and  functions.  As  there  comes  a  time  when, 
except  for  the  specialist,  the  mechanics  of  grammar,  so  to  call 
them,  must  give  way  for  its  principles,  so  there  should  come  a 
time  when  the  grammatical  drill  should  be  considered  mostly  out- 
grown, when  grammar  itself  shall  be  subordinated  to  language 
and  its  relations,  and  especially  the  language  to  its  contents. 
This  view  was  too  long  lost  sight  of.  Endless  attention  to  a  mass 
of  intricate  rules,  technicalities,  exceptions,  subordinate  and  some- 
times doubtful  speculations,  took  the  place  of  a  living  appreciation 
of  the  world's  great  writings,  in  all  the  aroma  of  their  beauty, 
grace,  and  power. 

There  were  bright  exceptions.  I  have  known  a  Greek  profes- 
sor who  so  taught  the  Iliad  to  his  classes  that  they  emerged  from 
his  instruction  with  the  firm  belief  that  there  was  scarcely  such 
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another  poet  since  the  world  began  as  Homer.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  more  distinguished  scholar,  his  contemporary,  of  whom 
a  prominent  pupil  in  after  life,  on  reading  an  excellent  review  of 
Bryant's  Homer  written  by  him,  said,  ''  I  was  his  pupil  in  Honier 

at college,  and  for  all  that  he  taught  me  in  the   class  I 

should  never  have  dreamed  that  he  considered  Homer's  Iliad 
anything  but  so  much  Greek,"  to  be  ground  out  very  fine  with 
grammar  and  dictionary.  As  for  its  being  literature  and  being 
poetry,  he  never  let  me  guess  that  he  knew  the  Iliad  in  any  such 
relation.  And  here  this  noble  review  shows  how  fine  and  true  his 
literary  appreciation  of  Homer  was.  I  am  indignant."  He  tells 
the  story  well.  In  like  manner  I  have  been  cognizant  of  the 
teaching  of  the  finest  Greek  poetry  by  a  professor  educated  in 
Germany,  which  was  so  absorbed  in  minute  and  unimportant  tech- 
nicalities, in  the  mechanics  of  the  verse,  in  pet  derivations,  often 
improbable,  in  philological  comparisons,  more  earnest  in  propor- 
tion as  they  were  doubtful,  in  baseless  questionings  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  certain  portions  of  the  text,  and  the  like,  as  to  pay  almost 
no  attention  to  the  qualities  of  the  poetry  itself.  The  subject 
admits  of  more  abundant  illustrations  than  our  space  permits. 

Now,  as  John  Milton  wrote  to  Master  Samuel  Hartlib,  "  Though 
a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have  all  the  tongues  that  Babel 
was  cleft  into,  yet  if  he  have  not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them 
he  is  no  learned  man."  And  inasmuch  as,  in  the  words  of  another, 
''there  never  has  been  anywhere  else  in  the  world  so  much 
writing  approaching  so  nearly  to  ideal  perfection  in  form  as 
among  the  Greeks,"  and  as  the  Romans  caught  largely  of  their 
spirit,  so  should  the  modern  student  catch  it  also.  In  proportion 
as  he  makes  the  requisite  progress,  he  ought  to  know  and  appre- 
ciate some  of  the  masterpieces  of  literature  and  discern  the  quali- 
ties of  great  writing.  Why  should  he  be  so  absorbed  in  the 
details  of  grammar  and  the  mechanism  of  language  as  to  overlook 
the  graphic  power  of  Homer?  Why  should  he  not  be  made  con- 
stantly to  recognize  his  varied,  abundant,  and  brilliant  imagery? 
Why  not  feel  the  beauty,  and  often  the  grandeur,  of  Virgil's 
descriptions,  and  the  fine  qualities  of  his  epic  as  a  whole?  And  so, 
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throughout  the   whole   range   of  classic  study,  why  in  any  case 
abandon  the  kernel  for  the  shell  ? 

When  the  Iliad  is  statedly  read  as  a  great  epic  poem,  the  Pro- 
metheus Vinctus  as  a  magnificent  tragedy,  the  De  Corona  as  a 
masterpiece  of  oratory,  the  Peloponnesian  war  as  a  great  history  ; 
when  the  singular  felicity  of  Horace,  the  artistic  finish  of  Tacitus's 
Agricola,  and  the  condensed  keenness  and  power  of  his  histories, 
are  seen  and  felt, — then  will  the  young  student,  in  addition  to  the 
gymnastics  of  the  language,  have  gained  a  literary  knowledge, 
insight,  and  culture  not  to  be  surpassed,  if  equalled,  in  any  other 

sphere  of  study. 

[to  be  concluded.] 
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The  swooning  meadows  lie  like  summer  seas  ; 

The  landscape  reels  ;  a  quivering,  ghastly  gleam 

Bedims  the  fields ; — as  in  a  spell  they  seem, 
Save  where  the  redtop  rolls  with  scarce  a  breeze. 
The  mowers  in  the  clover  to  their  knees 

Seem  threading  out  the  mazes  of  a  dream. 

No  sound,  save  far  away  the  locust's  scream, 
Or  dreamily  a  bird-voice  in  the  trees. 

The  cricket's  monotone  amid  the  grass 
Is  scarcely  heard, — a  soothing  lullaby, — 
And  steady  drones  the  summer-sounding  bee. 

The  mingled  notes  to  sleepy  murmurs  pass. 
Without  a  sound  floats  o'er  a  butterfly. 
And  drowsiness  and  dreams  steal  over  me. 


Fred  Lewis  Pattee. 
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If  the  human  heart  ever  received  a  deeper  wound  from  Cupid's 
arrow  than  that  which  the  cherub-archer  inflicted  in  the  sensitive 
breast  of  Alfred  de  Musset  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  when  his 
genius  had  ripened  into  its  greatest  perfection,  literature  has  failed 
to  record  and  immortalize  it. 

Every  one  to  whom  the  name  of  Musset  is  familiar  knows  of  his 
famous  journey  into  Italy,  with  that  greatest  of  female  French  novel- 
ists, George  Sand,  and  of  the  dire  results  of  the  trip,  of  the  partner- 
ship of  this  literary  duet  so  promising  at  their  departure,  of  the 
reputed  unfaithfulness  of  his  mistress,  his  consequent  despondency, 
and  the  fever  which  ensued.  These  were  the  bitter  seeds  from 
which  sprang  that  series  of  poems  that  have,  of  themselves,  justly 
placed  their  author  in  that  grand  French  triad  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  Hugo  and  Lamartine  as  colleagues.  These,  in  their 
respective  order  in  time  of  appearing  and  in  the  development  of  the 
subject,  are  La  Nuit  de  Mai^  La  Nuit  de  Decemhre^  La  JVuit 
d^Aout,  and  La  Nuit  d'Octobre, 

To  one  unacquainted  with  Musset's  nature,  it  would  perhaps 
seem  strange  that  a  man  who  had  had  so  many  mistresses  even  at 
that  time  as  he,  could  have  been  so  utterly  overwhelmed  with  grief 
simply  because  one  treated  him  ill;  but  we  have  only  to  analyze 
his  character,  as  it  is  portrayed  by  his  biographers  and  embodied 
in  his  writings,  to  find,  beneath  much  that  was  gross,  a  fibre  ex- 
quisitely delicate  and  sensitive.  Some  may  please  to  think  it  mere 
weakness  and  efieminacy  which  gave  rise  to  that  flood  of  tears  in 
which,  as  recorded  by  his  brother  Paul,  his  biographer,  he  sought 
to  drown  his  sorrow  on  his  return  to  Paris ;  but  we  must  make 
some  allowances  to  the  man  in  view  of  that  true  passion  and  manly 
feeling  which  is  sometimes  exhibited  in  his  writings,  and  especially 
by  the  **  Nights." 

A  poet  is  eminently  a  creature  of  emotions.  Like  a  burning- 
glass,  he  concentrates  in  his  nature  the  sensations  and  passions  that 
glow  less  brightly  in  the  breasts  of  men  who   have  less  poetry 
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within  them.  In  externals  he  may  appear  weak  and  unmanly,  but 
to  be  just  to  him  we  must  disregard  the  surface  that  seems  tame 
and  impotent,  and  plunge  into  the  depths,  where  are  currents  both 
deep  and  strong.  We  cannot,  however,  excuse  that  which  is  im- 
moral in  Musset's  writings,  nor  think  him  right  in  cutting  loose, 
as  he  did,  from  all  those  bonds  that  hold  together  the  home, 
society,  and  the  state. 

Of  the  four  '*  Nights,"  all,  with  the  exception  of  La  JVuit  de 
Decembre,  are  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  Muse  and  the 
afflicted  poet.  The  "Night  of  May,"  the  first  of  the  quartette,  vies 
with  the  Lettre  a  Lamartine  for  the  first  place  among  Musset's 
works.  Here,  from  that  pure,  melodious  stream  of  lyrical  power 
for  which  the  poet  is  most  celebrated,  gushing  from  his  soul,  was 
formed  a  crystal  that  outshone  all  his  other  lyrics  in  its  purity  and 
lustre.  In  the  first  stanza,  how  the  balmy  May  breezes  seem  to 
waft  one  whither  the  infant  spring  lies  lulled  to  sleep  by  vernal 
influences  !  Mayhap  some  trace  of  its  beauty  is  retained  in  the 
following  translation.  Says  the  Muse,  exhorting  from  him  a  chaste 
kiss, — 

"  O  Poet !  take  your  lute ;  lock  me  in  thine  embrace  ; 

The  eglantine  now  feels  its  blossoms  blow  : 
For  spring  is  born  this  eve ;  the  winds,  apace, 

Burst  into  warmth ;  until  the  morning's  glow 
The  warbler  goes  to  rest  in  yon  green  place. 
O  Poet !  take  your  lute ;  lock  me  in  thine  embrace  !  " 

The  poet  perceives  her  indistinctly,  and  exclaims, — 

"  How  dark  the  valley  'neath  me  grows  ! 
Methought  a  veiled  form  arose. 
To  float  o'er  yonder  wood's  repose. 

It  left  the  flowery  lea ; 

Its  foot  grazed  tenderly 

The  sward ;  strange  reverie, 
It  fading  from  me  goes." 

Presently  the  poetic  frenzy  seizes  the  poet ;  a  mighty  thrill  runs 
over  him;  but  not  yet  does  he  see  the  Muse.  Anon  she  recalls 
him  to  himself,  and  reminds  him  of  consolation  that  she  had  ren- 
dered him  prior  to  this  when  he  was  dying  of  love.  Then  he  says, 
recognizing  her, — 
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"  Yes,  there  thou  art  hideed,  my  love ; 

'Tis  thou,  my  mistress,  sister  mine. 
Amid  the  gloomy  depths  above, 

From  off  thy  golden  vestments  fine, 
I  feel  the  rays  glide  to  my  heart." 

The  sympathetic  Muse  feels  his  deep  suffering,  and  urges  him 
to  depart  with  her  in  sacred  embrace  to  unknown  shores,  there  to 
escape  the  cares  and  anguish  that  gnaw  at  his  heart,  and  to  sing 
with  her,  unhampered,  any  theme ;  but  the  poet  feels  his  power- 
lessness,  and  expresses  it  in  these  lines  : 

"  Of  themes  of  hope  I  cannot  sing, 
Nor  yet  of  fame,  nor  happiness, 
Alas  !  not  e'en  of  suffering  ! 

My  hushed  lips  rising  speech  repress, 
To  hear  the  heart  its  woes  profess." 

Then  follows  that  most  sublime  passage  wherein  the  fabled  story 
of  the  pelican's  feeding  his  starving  young  with  his  own  vitals  is 
compared  to  that  which  the  poet  does  for  his  readers.  **  Never 
has  a  poet,"  says  a  French  writer  in  regard  to  the  same  figure, 
''by  a  stroke  of  the  wing  risen  more  nearly  into  the  region  of  the 
sublime."  Even  did  space  permit,  it  were  folly  to  attempt  to  re- 
produce this  grand  scene  which  Musset  has  couched  in  all  the 
smoothness  and  melody  to  which  his  vernacular  is  so  much 
adapted. 

Finally,  the  poet,  despairing  to  attempt  the  story  of  his  bitter 
trials  and  suffering,  says, — 

"  O  Muse  !  thou  shade  unsatisfied  ! 

Entreat  no  longer.     One  writes  naught 
Upon  the  sand  when  storms  betide. 
''  Time  was,  my  lips  were  ever  fraught 

With  youth,  and  ready  e'er  to  sing 

As  does  a  bird ;  but  I  've  endured 
A  martyr's  pangs — one  single  thing 

Of  which  essayed,  by  hand  enured 
To  pain,  upon  my  lyre,  indeed, 
Would  break  it  like  a  fragile  reed." 

The  ''Night  of  December,"  pensive  in  tone  and  delicate  in 
thought,  is  the  issue  of  the  same  source  as  the  last — love  and  de- 
ception.    The  poet  therein  reviews  scenes  in  his  past  life,  when,  in 
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the  silence  of  his  own  thoughts,  or  when,  as  a  sudden  storm  bursts 
in  fury  upon  a  peaceful  landscape,  he  had  been  overwhelmed  by 
a  torrent  of  anguish  amid  his  pleasures, — then  there  had  appeared 
one  clad  in  black  to  comfort  and  sit  by  him ;  and  this  sombre  com- 
rade, whom  he  had  not  known  to  call  by  name,  though  like  a 
guardian  angel  ever  near  him,  was  Solitude.  The  very  simplic- 
ity of  the  poem  lends  it  a  charm  equalled  only  by  the  flowing 
cadence  of  the  verse. 

Though  the  "  Night  of  August"  is  far  inferior  to  the  "  Night  of 
May,"  yet  is  it  a  worthy  companion  to  the  three  it  accompanies. 
On  a  summer's  evening,  the  Muse  awaits  the  poet  in  his  study, 
and  on  his  return,  in  tones  of  gentle  reproof  for  his  neglect  of  her- 
self, addresses  him.  Then  the  poet  confesses  to  her  the  fires  of 
tender  passion  that  burn  within  him,  and  that  love  is  all  in  all  to 
him,  closing  with  these  verses — the  key-note  of  the  poem  : 

"  Who  suffers  once  must  bear  his  woes  again, 
And  ceaseless  must  he  love,  who  once  has  loved."       , 

As  the  *'  Night  of  May  "  shows  the  poet's  heart  filled  with  all  the 
romantic  sentiments  of  unrequited  love  that  the  influences  of  exter- 
nal nature  could  engender,  as  the  "  Night  of  August"  displays  that 
heart  burning  with  the  same  passion  as  with  midsummer  heat,  and 
as  the  ''  December  Night"  is  melancholy  and  pensive  as  a  winter's 
eve,  so  the  last  of  the  quartette,  the  "  Night  of  October,"  breathes 
out  a  calm  and  meditative  spirit  well  befitting  the  serenity  of  the 
season  and  the  hour.  It  is  not  replete  with  striking  passages — 
beautiful  word-paintings  and  grandly  expressed  thoughts — such  as 
we  find  in  the  Nuit  de  Mai,  but  it  appeals  especially  to  the  reason. 
The  poet  comes,  with  wounds  at  length  healed,  to  discuss  the  follies 
of  his  past  amours  with  the  attentive  Muse.  He  recounts  the  un- 
faithfulness of  his  beloved,  and  casts  a  reproach  upon  her ;  but  the 
Muse,  in  replying,  shows  him  the  sweetness  of  the  uses  of  adver- 
sity and  sorrow,  as  she  says, — 

**  To  ripen,  growing  grain  has  need  of  dew  : 
To  live,  to  feel,  must  tears  man's  pathway  strew." 

She  points  out  to  him  the  tranquillity  which  the  storm  that  has 
passed  over  his  life  has  left  in  its  wake,  and  reminds  him  that  by 
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these  sad  trials  he  has  learned  to  appreciate  life  more  than  ever 
before.     These  are  her  words  : 

"  Or  would  the  harmony  of  skies,  or  could 

The  silence  of  the  night,  and  dark  array 
Of  murmuring  floods  by  thee  be  understood, 

Had  fever  somewhere,  and  insomnia's  sway, 
Not  turned  your  thoughts  toward  an  eternal  sleep  ?  " 

Then  the  truth  of  what  she  has  uttered  comes  home  to  the  poet. 
With  pardon  on  his  lips  he  bids  farewell  to  his  escaping  woes,  and 
invites  the  Muse  to  inspire  him  with  more  joyful  lays. 

Thus  ends  the  last  scene  of  an  eventful  drama — we  can  hardly 
call  it  a  tragedy — in  the  life  of  Musset ;  and  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  record  we  have  of  his  life,  there  were  many  such, — tempestu- 
ous, tearful,  and  then  all  calm  again.  Thick  clouds  of  immoral- 
ity, of  idleness,  and  intemperance  hang  over  his  character ;  but 
ever  and  anon  there  beams  out,  as  from  a  rift,  in  all  clearness  and 
purity,  yet  glowing  with  youthful  passion,  his  better  self.  It  is 
thus  that  we  see  him  in  these  beautiful  lyrics.  Forgetting  the 
leaden  clouds  that  at  times  obscured  him — his  weakness  and  de- 
baucheries— we  listen  with  enchanted  ear  to  the  sweet  converse 
between  Muse  and  poet. 

J.  H,  Gerould, 
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"  One  day,  Philip,  my  king. 
Thou  too  must  tread,  as  we  trod,  a  way 
Thorny  and  cruel,  and  cold  and  gray." 

When  Miss  Mulock  (Mrs.  Dinah  Mulock  Craik),  godmother  to 
Philip  Marston,  wrote  this  stanza  of  her  lyric,  ''  Philip,  my  King," 
she  little  thought  of  the  terrible  realization  of  her  prophecy,  intend- 
ed merely  to  foreshadow  the  sorrows  and  trials  incident  to  every 
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life.  In  the  Annals  of  the  Lives  of  Men  of  Letters,  we  read  many 
sad  stories  of  ruined  hopes  and  bleeding  hearts  ;  but  few  life  rec- 
ords are  sadder  than  that  of  **The  Blind  Poet,"  whose  early  afflic- 
tion cast  a  dark  shadow  over  a  life  full  of  promise  and  opportunity, 
but  did  not  altogether  blight  the'  hope  and  ardor  of  his  genius. 
The  gloom  of  his  physical  affliction  deepened  into  utter  darkness, 
when  calamity,  following  hard  upon  calamity,  brought  dejection 
and  despair  of  soul. 

The  youth  of  Philip  Bourke  Marston  was  spent  in  the  sunshine 
of  inspiring  intellectual  influences.  The  home  of  his  father.  Dr. 
Westland  Marston,  a  dramatist  of  no  mean  reputation,  was  a  con- 
stant resort  of  the  literary  celebrities, — Rossetti,  William  Morris, 
Swinburne,  and  a  host  of  smaller  men, — who  delight  to  bask  in  the 
genial  rays  emanating  from  such  literary  suns.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  poetic  temperament  of  the  youth  was  early  displayed, 
and  his  powers  rapidly  developed.  Despite  his  darkened  sight, 
everything  seemed  to  conduce  to  his  happiness ;  and  his  life  went 
on  as  in  a  pleasant  dream  until  the  first  rude  awakening  to  the 
reality  of  sorrow  in  the  death  of  his  dearly  beloved  mother,  the 
wise  counsellor  and  gentle  critic  of  his  boyish  efforts.  His  grief  in 
a  measure  subsiding,  all  went  well  for  a  time.  The  year  187 1 
brought  to  him  a  sweet  foretaste  of  an  author's  joy  and  pride  in  the 
publishing  of  his  first  book,  "  Song  Tide,"  which  was  favorably 
treated  by  critics,  and  accorded  a  hearty  welcome  by  all  interested 
in  the  appearance  of  a  new  aspirant  for  honor  in  the  literary  world. 
But  the  young  author's  happiness  was  of  short  duration,  for  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  year  the  great  sorrow  of  his  life  befel  him 
in  the  loss  of  his  beautiful  betrothed,  whom  he  loved  with  all  the 
passionate  tenderness  of  his  ardent  nature.  From  this  time  Mars- 
ton's  life  was  a  succession  of  griefs  and  bitter  disappointments. 
The  death  of  his  sister,  who  had  become  his  second  self  in  trying 
'*to  find  his  soul  within  her  eyes,"  and  finally  the  loss  of  friend 
after  friend  held  most  dear,  completed  the  ruin  of  his  hopes  and 
happiness.  As  we  read  this  sad  record  of  soul-sufiering,  we  won- 
der not  that  in  its  bitterness  of  grief  and  pain  his  heart  would  unbur- 
den the  story  of  its  woe  in  many  a  strain  like  this : 
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"  Sharp  was  the  bread  for  my  soul's  nourishing, 
Which  Fate  allowed,  and  bitter  was  the  spring 

Of  which  I  drank,  and  maddened  even  as  they 

Who,  wild  with  thirst  at  sea,  will  not  delay, 
But  drink  the  bi'ine  and  die  of  its  sharp  sting. 

"  Not  gentle  was  my  war  with  Chance,  and  yet 
I  borrowed  no  man's  sword — alone  I  drew, 
And  gave  my  slain  fit  burial  out  of  view. 
In  secret  places  I  and  Sorrow  met." 

It  was  shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  second  volume  of 
poems,  "All  in  All,"  which  did  not  meet  the  pleasant  reception 
given  his  first  work, — its  sombre  tone  being  evidently  distasteful  to 
the  popular  mind, — that  the  name  of  Philip  Bourke  Marston  be- 
came familiar  to  American  readers  through  the  medium  of  Scrib- 
ner's,  Frank  Leslie^ s^  and  other  magazines.  It  is  a  curious  com- 
mentary on  the  respective  tastes  of  the  reading  public  of  America 
and  England  that  Marston's  stories  and  many  of  his  poems  were 
not  acceptable  in  England,  but  found  a  ready  market  in  this  coun- 
try. The  faint  appreciation  of  his  work,  shown  by  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  must  have  been  a  serious  disappointment  to  Marston's 
sensitive  nature ;  but  he  received  no  little  recompense  in  the  grati- 
fication experienced  in  finding  so  man}^  warm-hearted  friends 
among  the  elite  of  letters  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  sympa- 
thetic friendship  of  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  was  ever  a  source  of 
cheer  to  his  lonely  life.  How  perfect  was  their  friendship  may  be 
seen  in  an  extract  from  her  biographical  sketch,  prefacing  "  Gar- 
den Secrets."  She  wrote, — "  His  companionship  was  a  revelation 
to  me  of  the  possible  completeness  of  intellectual  sympathy.  In 
reading  to  him  I  can  scarcely  recall  a  time  when  our  tastes  or  judg- 
ments differed.  If  I  said,  '  How  beautiful  that  is  ! '  he  would  an- 
swer, '  Yes,  I  was  waiting  for  you  to  say  that.'  One  could  hardly 
hope  to  meet  twice  in  a  lifetime  such  kinship  of  the  spirit." 

In  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  the  sweet  singer  of  the  South,  Mars- 
ton  found  another  very  dear  friend.  Although  they  never  met, 
they  were  drawn  very  close  together  in  the  intimate  correspondence 
kept  up  for  many  years,  and  interrupted  only  by  the  death  of 
Hayne,  who  preceded  his  friend  by  a  few  short  months.     Whittier, 
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Stedman,  R.  W.  Gilder,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Preston  were  also 
numbered  among  his  trans-Atlantic  friends.  It  is  pleasant  to  think 
of  these  abiding  friendships  of  one  whose  earthly  lot  had  little  else 
to  make  it  even  endurable,  with  the  loved  and  honored  authors  of 
our  own  land. 

Our  true  poet — he  who  sings  because  to  sing  is  to  live — must  pour 
forth  his  heart-life.  He  can  conceal  nothing  from  the  reader  of  his 
songs.  Every  phase  of  his  inmost  soul-experience  is  revealed  on 
the  printed  page.  When  the  roseate  hue  of  the  life  of  to-day  gives 
joyous  token  of  to-morrow's  happiness,  his  heart  overflows  in  its 
song  with  the  rapture  of  gladness.  We  feel  the  mood  of  our  poet, 
and  rejoice  in  his  joy.  But  we  are  most  deeply  impressed  when 
the  melody  of  some  plaintive  strain  touches  a  responsive  chord 
within  our  own  breasts.  No  poet  ever  told  more  of  his  inner  life 
than  Philip  Bourke  Marston,  and  it  is  in  the  sombreness,  the  mel- 
ancholy, of  his  poetry  that  we  find  its  greatest  charm. 

Marston's  sonnets  particularly  breathe  forth  the  spirit  of  intense 
mournfulness.  Sympathy  in  sorrow  creates  a  deep  interest  at 
once,  but  we  weary  of  nothing  in  poet  or  novelist  more  than  an 
excess  of  sadness.  This  constant  portrayal  of  his  heart-grief  stood 
in  the  way  of  Marston's  advancement  to  popularity  as  a  poet.  No 
poetic  genius  has  ever  sung  himself  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  people 
whose  song  has  not  exhibited  the  buoyancy  of  hope  instead  of 
hopeless  despair — a  glad  trust  in  the  happiness  of  the  future,  as 
well  as  a  mourning  over  the  misfortunes  of  the  past. 

In  his  lyrics,  especially  in  the  exquisite  flower-lyrics  of  *'  Garden 
Secrets,"  we  find  Marston  at  his  best.  We  see  in  them  more  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  poet  of  nature,  and  less  of  the  man,  whom,  as  he 
himself  declared,  *'  the  gods  derided."  "  Garden  Secrets  "  contains 
but  thirteen  lyrics,  but  all  are  as  delicate,  dainty,  and  sweet  as  the 
flowers^ — rose,  lily,  violet,  and  crocus — whose  secrets  we  learn  in 
their  whispering  gossip.  The  affliction  which  denied  to  Marston 
the  joy  of  beholding  the  wonderful  and  varied  beauty  of  external 
nature-,  brought  to  his  heart  the  deep  delight  of  very  sweet  and 
subtle  communion  with  nature's  treasures. 

The  opening  lyric  in  "  Garden  Secrets,"  entitled  ''  The  Rose 
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and  the  Wind,"  we  imagine  Rossetti  must  have  had  particularly  in 
mind,  when,  in  conversation  with  a  friend  upon  "  Garden  Secrets," 
he  said,  *'  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  them  that  the}'^  are  worthy 
of  Shakespeare  in  his  subtlest  lyrical  moods."  The  last  verses 
from  the  lyric  "  Roses  and  the  Nightingale,"  we  think  unsurpassed 
anywhere  in  Marston's  poetry  in  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  the 
thought-conception,  and  in  the  expression  of  true  poetic  exaltation 
of  feeling : 

"  But,  hark  !  now  across  the  moonlight, 
Through  the  warmness  bf  the  June  night, 
From  the  tall  tree's  listening  branches. 
Comes  the  sound,  sustained  and  holy. 
Of  the  passionate  melancholy 
Of  a  wound  which  singing  stanches. 

"  Oh  !  the  passionate,  sweet  singing. 
Aching,  gushing,  throbbing,  ringing. 
Dying  in  divine,  soft  closes. 

Recommencing,  waxing  stronger, 
Sweet  notes,  ever  sweeter,  longer. 
Till  the  singing  wakes  the  roses. 

"  Quoth  the  Roses  to  the  Singer, — 
'  Oh !  thou  dearest  music-bringer, 
Now  our  sleep  so  sweetly  endeth, 
Tell  us  why  thy  song  so  sad  seems, 
"When  the  air  is  full  of  glad  dreams. 
As  the  bright  moon  o'er  us  bendeth  ? ' 

"  Sang  the  Singer  to  the  Roses, — 
'  Love  for  you  my  song  discloses : 

Hence  the  note  of  grief  it  borrows.' 
Quoth  the  Roses, — '  Love  means  pleasure.' 
Quoth  the  Singer, — '  Love's  best  measure 
Is  its  pure  attendant  sorrows.'" 

Surely  one  who  could  write  verse  like  these  deserves  to  be 
better  known  to  the  American  public  than  merely  as  a  writer  of 
rather  clever  stories,  which  vary  greatly  in  interest  and  quality  of 
literary  excellence.  The  cultured  reader  and  discerning  critic 
will  not  approve  the  popular  verdict  upon  Marston's  prose,  which 
is  very  favorable,  if  we  estimate  the  appreciation  in  which  it  is 
held  by  the  popular  demand.     We  cannot  consider  these  stories  as 
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outbursts  of  the  author's  genius.  They  were  written  with  a  mer- 
cenary purpose,  and  most  of  them  bear  unmistakable  evidence  of 
that  fact.  The  longer  ones,  of  which,  "For  a  Song's  Sake," 
*' Trapped,"  and  "  Her  Price"  are  very  fair  representatives  in  the 
collection  issued  recently,  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest  in 
plot  and  a  measure  of  excellence  in  literary  execution.  But  when 
we  have  read  a  half-dozen,  we  have  practically  read  them  all. 
Heroes  and  heroines  are  all  cast  in  the  same  mould.  One  of  del- 
icate taste  is  displeased  at  the  treachery  and  general  fiabbiness  of 
the  character  of  the  men,  and  the  sinful  fickleness  of  the  fascinating 
women.  Yet  we  should  not  harshly  condemn  work  produced  to 
meet  financial  difficulties,  even  if  the  pen-product  do  not  justice  to 
the  talent  of  the  author.  Marston  himself  aptly  characterized 
his  stories  when  he  styled  them  his  "  Prose  Bitters." 

Only  a  few  weeks  after  the  poet's  death,  the  following  sonnet, 
which  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  was  the  last  one  he  ever 
wrote,  appeared  in  Lip^mcotfs. 

MY    GRAVE. 

"  For  me  no  great  metropolis  of  the  dead — 

Highways  and  byways,  squares  and  crescents  of  death — 

But  after  I  have  breathed  my  last  sad  breath, 
Am  comforted  with  quiet,  I  who  said 
*  I  weary  of  men's  voices  and  their  tread, 

Of  clamoring  bells  and  whirl  of  wheels  that  pass,' 

Lay  me  beneath  some  plot  of  country  grass, 
Where  flowers  may  spring  and  birds  sing  overhead ; 

Whereto  one  coming,  some  fair  eve  in  spring 
Between  the  day-fall  and  the  tender  night, 

Might  pause  awhile,  his  friend  remembering, 
And  hear  low  words  breathed  through  the  failing  light, 

Spoken  to  him  by  the  wind,  whispering, 
'  Now  he  sleeps  long,  who  had  so  long  to  fight.'  " 

The  pathetic,  yearning  desire  for  the  peace  and  rest  so  long 
denied  has  at  last  been  realized.  In  cherishing  the  memory  of 
Philip  Bourke  Marston,  let  us  think  of  him  as  his  dearest  friends 
knew  him,  as  those  who  loved  the  man  for  the  beauty  of  character 
exhibited  in  his  patient  loneliness  mourn  his  loss,  simply  as  one 
who  sang  very  sweetly  and  very  sadly. 

G.  S.  Mills. 
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In  my  box  there  's  an  envelope  square  ; 

It  is  cream-colored,  dainty,  and  neat : 
About  it  there  lingers  an  air 

Of  Ricksecker,  gentle  and  sweet. 
As  my  eyes  the  fine  handwriting  greet 

My  heart  with  my  head  runs  away, 
Oh !  what,  for  pure  joy,  could  compete 

With  a  letter  from  Annie  or  May  ? 

How  I  long  to  my  room  to  repair ! 

In  the  depths  of  my  study's  retreat 
I  shall  feast  with  an  ecstasy  rare 

Like  a  starveling  first  suffered  to  eat. 
Oh  !  how  slowly  the  long  minutes  fleet 

As  in  sight  of  my  treasure  I  stay — 
And  the  bliss  of  my  day  is  replete 

With  a  letter  from  Annie  or  May  ! 

There  are  pleasures  on  earth  that  are  fair, 

There  is  toil  without  cark  or  defeat, 
There  are  times  free  from  sorrow  or  care. 

Yet  they  seem  but  as  chaff  in  the  wheat, 
And  the  joy  of  them  all  is  not  meet 

For  a  measure  of  one  happy  day 
When  I  step  to  the  prosy  old  street 

With  a  letter  from  Annie  or  May. 


O  thou  Princess,  inspire  the  maid — 

Thou  Princess  of  "  Yea  "  and  of  "  Nay  " — 
For  the  longest  of  toils  is  repaid 

With  a  letter  from  Annie  or  May! 

O.  S.  D. 
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Despite  the  railroad,  its  servant  the  stage-coach,  and  the  pierc- 
ing eye  of  the  summer  tourist,  the  north  of  New  England  has  yet 
hidden  among  its  guarding  hills  many  a  treasure  of  nature  in  its 
pristine  wildness,  many  a  forest  trail,  many  a  beautiful  lake  the 
ripple  of  whose  waters  has  mingled  with  naught  save  the  wood- 
man's axe,  the  hunter's  rifle,  or  perhaps  the  prattle  and  clatter  of 
a  country  picnic.  Fishing  in  the  waters  of  such  a  one,  and  hunt- 
ing in  the  surrounding  woods,  Ned  Ormande  and  I  whiled  away 
a  summer.  Descriptions  of  such  places  are  ever  vague.  Between 
the  picture  and  the  reality  the  difference  is  as  between  the  finite 
and  the  infinite.  Mind  may  represent  to  mind  the  subtle  workings 
of  its  own  genius,  but  a  perfect  picture  of  God's  handiwork  is  be- 
yond its  conception.  Nature  may  place  before  an  artistic  eye  her 
grandest  and  most  perfect  forms,  the  cultured  mind  may  call  to  its 
aid  language  with  perfect  and  careful  polish,  yet  another's  impres- 
sion must  ever  be  blurred  and  unreal.  To  see  is  to  know ;  to  de- 
scribe is  but  to  approach  the  real.  However  this  may  be,  as  we 
paddled  along  the  shady  banks  of  this  quiet  nestler  among  the  hills, 
or  rested  under  the  cool  cedars  upon  its  sloping  shores  during  the 
hot  summer  afternoons,  we  thought  thoughts  which  come  not  as 
one  mingles  with  life,  and  dreamed  dreams  in  the  quiet  shade,  the 
vain  fancies  of  which  are  never  formed  but  in  a  deep  stillness. 
The  dreamy  reverie  is  only  broken  by  the  dying  clink  of  the  black- 
smith's hammer  in  the  neighboring  village,  and  by  the  farmer  as 
he  calls  to  his  toiling  neighbor  on  the  hillside  or  to  his  refractory 
beast  of  burden  in  the  furrow.  Away  in  every  direction  snug 
farms  are  scattered  along  the  mountain  slopes,  like  as  if  they  were 
so  many  green  oases  dropped  from  heaven,  between  the  forests 
of  cedar  and  pine. 

One  evening  we  were  watching  the  sunset  while  the  golden 
clouds  were  becoming  darker.  Our  eyes  were  wandering  here 
and  there,  when,  looking  away  up  the  mountain,  near  its  top,  I 
spied  a  thin  smoke  curling  up  like  a  white  pillar  against  the  dark 
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background.  As  we  lay  there  and  wondered  who  could  be  lead- 
ing a  hermit  life  in  that  far-away  home,  youthful  curiosity  made 
us  determine  to  find  out  on  our  next  trip  up  the  height.  Mean- 
while my  imagination  began  to  picture  some  lone  dweller  of  the 
mountain-top,  whose  life  made  solitude  a  boon  ;  and  thoughts  came 
of  how  many  a  burdened  one  cares  but  for  seclusion  from  the  for- 
mer walks  of  life,  and  how  quickly  the  busy  world  forgets  the  great 
or  the  small  who  pay  not  daily  tribute.  The'  sequel  shows  how 
vain  were  my  fancies.  The  carrying  out  of  our  resolve,  not  many 
days  after,  brought  us  suddenly  into  a  grassy  opening ;  and  lower 
down  the  slope  was*  a  tasty  little  cottage.  Beneath  two  maples 
swung  a  hammock,  and  around  the  door  were  pleasantly  arranged 
and  neatly  kept  flower-beds.  We  were  filled  with  amazement  at 
these  marks  of  refinement  in  the  depths  of  the  forest — beauty  in 
the  midst  of  forest  roughness,  tokens  of  culture  in  a  wilderness.  A 
gentleman,  advanced  in  years,  greeted  us  kindly  from  the  veranda 
as  we  approached.  His  face  was  one  to  attract  attention,  and  I 
could  not  help  studying  its  make-up,  at  once  attractive  and  refined. 
The  evidence  of  a  kindly  heart  within  was  as  clear  as  the  marks 
of  culture  in  his  regular  features;  yet  as  I  looked  again,  though 
relieved  by  a  pleasing  smile,  there  were  as  plainly  traces  of  a  dis- 
appointed life.  There  was  that  look  which  is  as  positive  an  index 
of  the  heart  as  the  spoken  word,  that  quiet  sadness  which  casts  a 
tender  shadow  of  by-gone  hope,  that  holy  resignation  which  be- 
speaks a  pure  soul.  The  fulness  of  days  had  come  to  John  Lin- 
wood,  and  the  settled  gravity  of  life's  decline.  His  daughter,  Grace, 
was  his  one  remaining  comfort.  To  say  she  was  beautiful  is  not 
enough,  yet  it  must  suffice.  We  chatted  away  for  half  an  hour, 
and  returned* to  camp.  Ned  was  excited.  I  was  interested,  pon- 
dering whence  came  this  man,  so  sadly  pleasant,  and  his  pretty 
daughter, — how  this  home,  with  every  mark  of  culture,  far  back 
on  this  quiet.  New  England  hill.  The  hunting  and  scenery  on 
Cedar  mountain  suddenly  became  attractive  ;  the  fishing  along  the 
brooks  which  came  down  its  sides  was  never  so  pleasant  before ; 
and  soon,  in  Ned's  case,  it  became  apparent  that  the  pretty  maiden 
was  the   greatest  attraction  of  all.     From  a  villager  we  learned 
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that  they  came  from  the  South  shortly  after  the  war ;  that  they 
had  always  received  courteously  all  who  came  to  their  hillside 
home,  but  had  never  encouraged  friendship.  From  another  source 
I  learned  their  story. 

Before  the  war  John  Linwood  had  been  one  of  the  wealthiest 
planters  of  the  South,  and  his  plantation  the  pride  of  the  county. 
During  a  short  stay  in  the  North  he  had  met  a  pleasing  New  Eng- 
land girl,  and  had  taken  her  to  his  Southern  home.  The  pleas- 
ures of  a  peaceful  and  quiet  life  were  just  beginning  to  make  the 
future  bright  when  the  first  cloud  of  war  brought  foreboding  of  evil 
to  so  many  North  and  South.  There  was  pain  in  his  heart  as  he 
left  his  brave  young  wife  nobly  trying  to  smile  a  farewell  as  he 
joined  the  Confederate  army. 

The  war  went  on.  As  each  short  furlough  brought  the  soldier 
home,  there  was  a  sharper  pain  as  he  saw  the  woman  he  loved 
sicken  at  the  sound  of  cannon,  and  a  little  one  in  the  cradle  shak- 
ing its  hands  as  if  begging  him  not  to  go.  Shortly  after  one  of 
these  stays  at  home,  as  the  delicious  influences  of  autumn  were 
putting  the  old  plantation  at  its  best,  a  fatal  day  came.  The  young 
wife  was  sitting  upon  the  broad  veranda,  looking  away  to  the 
north.  She  was  thinking  of  her  old  home,  and,  as  the  gentle  breeze 
played  with  her  brown  hair,  that  look  of  bitter  longing  came  which 
in  these  four  years  had  done  so  much  to  pale  the  rosy  cheek  of 
the  New  England  girl.  Half  in  prayer  she  murmured,  *'Why 
is  it  so  ?  Could  I  stay  the  love  which  brought  me  here  ?  "  and  the 
trees  seemed  to  answer,  "It  is  well."  Yet  with  their  whisper- 
ing came  the  dreaded  sound  of  hostile  feet.  The  Linwood  plan- 
tation lay  in  that  fertile  district  of  central  Georgia  which  came 
in  the  path  of  Sherman  as  he  'Med  his  legions  to  the  sea."  The 
sun,  which  rose  to  look  upon  lovely  green  fields,  went  down  fiery 
red,  as  if  in  anger,  half  hidden  in  the  smoky  west.  Nothing  was 
left  save  a  few  negro  cabins  :  all  else  was  in  ashes.  The  anguish 
which  filled  the  heart,  as  her  home  was  swept  away,  came  near  to 
breaking  the  faith  of  childhood  :  and  all  this  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  perhaps  had  come  from  among  her  native  hills.  The  soldiers 
went  on  their  way  to  the  sea,  while  this  lonely  woman  suffered  the 
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pangs  of  a  divided  heart — divided,  nov^^  strong  with  cherished 
patriotism,  again  bitter  at  the  home  she  had  lost. 

The  weary  months  dragged  by,  and  spring  saw  the  Southern 
soldier  coming  back  to  his  home.  As  the  strong  man  saw  the 
desolation  on  every  hand, — the  fields  untilled,  the  ashes  yet  leach- 
ing in  the  summer  sun, — and,  most  of  all,  when  he  looked  into  the 
calm  yet  saddened  eyes  of  his  devoted  wife,  an  unbidden  tear  stole 
down  his  cheek,  and  he  longed  for  he  knew  not  what.  Five  years 
before  he  had  been  the  richest  planter  in  the  county ;  to-day  his 
broad  fields,  uncared  for,  were  but  a  mockery  of  his  former  plenty. 
Poverty  stared  him  in  the  face,  while  his  Southern  pride  made  the 
very  sunlight  hateful.  The  bloom  of  the  laurel  in  the  ravine,  or 
the  wild  honeysuckle  and  woodbine  on  the  hillside,  no  longer  had 
a  charm  for  him.  Had  the  forest  paths,  his  former  delight,  been 
dungeons,  and  the  singing  birds  his  armed  keepers,  they  could 
not  have  added  to  the  bitterness  of  his  soul. 

Nothing  is  so  sad  as  the  blighted  ambition  of  after  life.  Like  a 
bubbling  spring  childish  tears  seem  to  come  from  the  heart,  and 
leave  it  fresh  for  each  new-found  pleasure.  Yesterday's  wish  is 
lost  in  the  mirth  of  to-day ;  youthful  disappointment  melts  away  in 
the  hopes  of  manhood ;  but  he  whose  fulness  of  days  sees  the 
blighting  continue,  as  time  draws  lines  of  emphasis  beneath  the 
failure  of  youth,  cannot  lighten  the  heart  with  childish  tears,  nor 
cheer  the  soul  with  dreams  of  brighter  days.  In  such  lives  as 
these  one  sees  how  short  is  the  step  from  happiness  to  sorrow.  In 
fact,  we  are  I'oyful  but  to  be  sad ;  and  the  present  pain  but  makes 
ready  for  pleasure. 

It  was  a  year  since  the  hostile  armies  had  left  ruin  behind  them 
in  the  Linwood  home.  The  beautiful  fall  days  had  come  again, 
when  a  message  came  from  the  North  telling  a  patient  Southern 
woman  that  the  old  home  was  empty  ;  and  when,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  she  begged  John  Linwood  to  take  her  again  to  her  native 
hills,  it  was  not  in  vain.  I  need  not  tell  it  all.  The  comfortable 
farm-house  was  there  to  welcome  them,  little  changed  in  the  half 
dozen  years  since  the  joyful  girl  left  her  playmates  and  pleasant 
home.     Years  went  by.     The  mother's  troubles  were  soon  ended, 
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and  the  father,  doubly  saddened,  went  again  to  his  Georgia  home, 
where  the  workings  of  peace  made  it  possible  to  dispose  of  his 
plantation  for  a  goodly  sum.  Returning  North,  the  old  farm- 
house gave  way  to  this  pleasant  cottage,  where  father  and  daugh- 
ter had  lived  all  these  years  apart  from  the  world,  and  where  Ned 
and  I  spent  many  a  pleasant  afternoon  during  our  summer  outing. 
The  old-time  pride  was  broken  in  his  heart.  His  daughter  was 
his  all,  and  his  home  but  a  place  to  await  an  end.  When  I  had 
heard  their  story  I  no  longer  wondered  at  the  anxious  look  which 
came  into  his  eyes  as  he  saw  the  bright  smiles  and  happy  look  of 
this  beautiful  girl,  while  she  chatted  away  through  an  afternoon 
with  my  companion.  Though  each  smile  but  deepened  the  fur- 
rows of  care  upon  his  forehead,  he  spoke  not  a  word. 

One  pleasant  morning  near  the  end  of  August,  as  we  were  talk- 
ing of  breaking  camp,  Ned  arose  and  said,  *'I  am  going  out 
alone  to-day ;"  and  the  look  he  gave  me  told  his  errand.  I  had 
but  to  look  again,  as  he  came  leisurely  into  camp,  to  read  the  dis- 
appointment in  his  dark  eyes.  With  the  heart  of  a  noble  woman 
she  told  him  of  her  love,  but  the  sorrow  of  her  father's  life  had 
been  too  heavy  to  add  to  the  burden. 

A  week  more,  and  we  were  again  in  the  recitation-room.     Ned 

was  the  same  cheerful  boy ;  yet  sometimes,  as  the  winter  evenings 

came,  you  might  have  seen  the  text-book  fall  listlessly  in  his  hand, 

and  I  knew  his  thoughts  were  away  to  the  cottage  among  the  hills. 

.^  O.  S.   Warden. 


The  Chair. 


With  this  number  begins  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Lit."  What- 
ever may  be  our  incHnation  or  personal  feeling,  we  will  spare  you 
from  either  a  lengthy  eulogy  on  the  virtues  of  our  predecessors, 
or  a  carefully  worded  greeting  to  stir  your  patriotism  in  our  behalf. 
Yet  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  enter  upon  our  third  year  with  so 
prosperous  an  outlook.  The  first  two  years  of  every  publication 
must  be  filled  with  more  or  less  diflficulty.  In  college  journalism, 
as  in  everything  else  which  succeeds,  there  must  be  the  enthusiasm 
at  the  start  and  a  reaction  more  or  less  to  a  substantial  prosperity^ 
That  the  "  Lit."  has  survived  this  reaction  is  largely  due  to  the 
eflforts  of  those  heretofore  having  it  in  charge ;  therefore  it  is  but 
right  that  we  should  speak  a  word  of  praise  as  we  proceed  with 
the  work  they  have  left.  For  ourselves,  we  would  not  apologize 
for  mistakes  we  have  not  made,  nor  yet  make  promises  which  per- 
haps we  cannot  fulfil.  We  simply  ask  you  to  meet  our  humble 
effort  with  the  support  it  deserves.  The  relations  which  have  ex- 
isted with  our  big  brother,  the  Dartmouth^  during  the  past  two 
years,  have  been  of  the  pleasantest  kind.  We  hope  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  kindly  feeling. 

As  we  glance  back  over  our  limited  experience  of  last  year,  one 
fact  only  causes  a  feeling  of  regret,  and  that  is  that  the  "  Lit."  has 
had  to  be  so  exclusively  the  work  of  the  editors.  The  college  in 
general  seems  to  look  upon  our  publications  as  if  they  were  the 
property  of  the  small  number  chosen  to  conduct  them.  Two 
years  ago,  when  our  magazine  became  a  realized  fact,  it  was 
started  to  meet  what  seemed  to  be  a  popular  demand,  and  as  an 
essential  to  the  English  department.  Yet  the  number  of  students 
who  regularly  contribute  is  wofully  small.  When  more  outside  of 
the  board  shall  come  to  have  a  personal  interest,  editorial  work 
will  cease  at  times  to  become  drudgery,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
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growth  of  such  a  feeling,  college  journalism  will  become  truly 
representative.  When  it  is  clearly  seen  that  good  work  is  as  much 
an  aid  as  financial  support,  we  feel  that  the  "  literary  spirit"  will 
become  more  and  more  a  marked  feature  of  our  college  work. 


It  gives  us  pleasure  to  announce  as  a  supplement  to  our  first 
number  the  last  baccalaureate  of  President  Bartlett.  Considering 
that  the  majority  of  our  readers  were  not  in  Hanover  Commence- 
ment week,  and  that  these  would  be  especially  glad  to  receive  it, 
we  made  an  effort  to  secure  its  publication.  By  special  request  of 
the  editors,  consent  was  gained  to  issue  the  sermon  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  "Lit.,"  and  we  feel  assured  that  many  excellences 
make  it  a  valuable  addition. 


Every  one  acquainted  with  college  matters  has  heard  more  or 
less  of  a  prize  of  $100  offered  to  the  students  and  Alumni  for  a 
''  Dartmo*uth  song,"  the  competition  for  which  was  to  close  last 
Commencement.  The  amount  and  quality  of  literary  work  done 
by  our  students  and  Alumni  during  the  past  few  years  seemed  to 
justify  the  offering  of  such  a  prize,  and  warrant  the  expectation  of 
a  spirited  contest ;  therefore  we  learn,  with  not  a  little  surprise,  that 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Awarding  Committee  during  Commencement 
week  the  competition  was  found  to  be  so  very  small  that  the  prize 
could  not  be  given.  Such  being  the  case,  it  seemed  best  to  ex- 
tend the  time  another  year,  with  the  hope  of  arousing  new  inter- 
est. We  understand  the  prize  money  is  in  the  hands  of  the  col- 
lege treasurer,  thus  making  the  reward  a  sure  thing  for  the  one  who 
maybe  successful.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems  strange  that 
many  who  are  competent  here  in  college  should  allow  the  chance 
of  such  a  prize,  and  the  honor  attendant,  to  go  without  trial,  while 
it  certainly  is  not  beneath  the  consideration  of  the  literary  portion 
of  our  Alumni.  The  prize  is  ample  and  sure.  We  hope  the  end 
of  the  present  year  may  not  show  a  lack  of  competition  such  that 
another  delay  will  be  necessary,  or  the  prize  withdrawn  altogether. 
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The  experience  of  the  past  two  years  shows  that  a  word  needs  to 
be  spoken  to  '91  early  in  the  year  in  regard  to  competition  for  the 
*'LiT."  The  natural  tendency  in  each  case  is  to  delay  the  work 
until  late  in  the  year,-  and  then  lack  of  time  and  campus  sports 
cause  many  to  give  it  up  entirely.  Good  literary  work  is  done 
slowly  by  the  average  college  student,  and  certainly  that  which  is 
prepared  at  the  last  minute  on  time  cannot  represent  the  ability 
behind  it.  If  you  commence  in  time,  it  does  not  secure  a  place, 
but  you  will  have  a  decided  vantage-ground  over  those  beginning 
late.  The  aim  should  be,  not  how  much,  but  how  well,  I  can 
write.  One  good  piece  brings  more  benefit  to  the  writer,  and  is 
more  useful  to  us,  than  a  half  dozen  hurriedly  constructed  and 
carelessly  written  efforts.  Now,  then,  '91,  let  us  hear  early  from 
those  of  you  who  are  intending  to  compete,  and  yours  will  be  the 
advantage. 


The  three  classes  of  readers  are  proverbial,  and  under  them 
come  all  the  devotees  of  literature.  One  aims  to  be  conversant 
with  each  latest  novel,  and  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  *'  sen- 
sational and  light."  Opposed  to  this  is  that  class  which,  of  Puri- 
tanic inclination,  clings  with  tenacity  to  the  old  masters  as  though 
literature  partook  of  the  nature  of  cheese,  and  required  age  to 
make  it  useful  to  man.  The  third  reads  nothing  merely  for  the 
sake  of  claiming  an  acquaintance,  but  simply  has  an  eye  to  gen- 
eral culture.  The  college  Freshman  is  apt  to  belong  to  the  first 
class.  While  he  has  been  striving  with  his  Latin  and  Greek  in  fit- 
ting school,  his  inclination  unrestrained  has  led  him  into  the  habit  of 
reading  literature  light  in  character,  and  in  contrast  with  his  routine 
work.  The  first  two  years  of  the  college  course  contain  little  or 
no  definite  English  instruction,  and  the  natural  result  is  that  the 
student  follows  his  old  course  of  reading.  In  Junior  year  comes  a 
course  in  literature,  and  good  results  are  immediately  apparent. 
Men  who  have  frittered  away  their  time  are  found  reading  stand- 
ard works,  and  they  do  this  because  they  have  become  interested 
in  them.  Many  a  student  now  suddenly  awakens  to  the  fact  that 
half  or  two  thirds  of  his  course  is  gone,  and  that  part  most  valua- 
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ble  for  such  work,  ere  he  has  begun  to  become  acquainted  with 
standard  American  and  English  writers.  The  mistake  is  discov- 
ered too  late  to  be  fully  rectified.  We  are  aware  that  the  remark- 
able improvement  in  our  English  department  during  the  past  few 
years  renders  further  increase  in  its  capacity  impossible  at  present. 
If  the  study  of  English  cannot  otherwise  be  brought  earlier  in  the 
curriculum,  why  could  not  the  course  in  American  Literature 
change  places  with  Sophomore  debates,  or  even  with  Freshman 
themes?  Such  an  interchange  would  certainly  turn  the  mind 
sooner  in  the  right  direction,  while  the  benefit  from  debate  or 
themes  would  be  greater  rather  than  less,  coming  in  Junior  year. 


The  announcement  of  this  paragraph  is  far  from  being  a  pleas- 
ant one  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  members  of  the  Lit.  board,  yet 
we  feel  compelled  to  make  it.  The  almost  entire  absence  of  com- 
petition for  the  Lit.  prizes  last  year  forces  us  to  withdraw  them 
entirely.  They  were  oflTered  with  the  hope  of  creating  a  stimulus 
for  writing,  as  well  as  an  aid  to  us  in  securing  material.  Judging 
from  last  year's  experience,  they  have  failed  to  do  this ;  therefore 
we  believe  the  money  can  be  used  in  other  ways  with  greater  ad- 
vantage to  both  the  Lit.  and  the  college  at  large.  Perhaps  a 
word  is  due  to  those  who  took  the  prizes  last  year.  Their  pro- 
ductions were  certainly  worthy  of  the  reward,  and  could  we  feel 
assured  of  such  work,  and  enough  of  it,  to  make  a  fair  competi- 
tion, we  should  be  only  too  glad  to  continue  them ;  as  it  is,  we 
cannot. 


By  the  Way. 


*'Who  is  that  stranger  coming?"  "Why,  that's  ninety-two. 
What 's  the  matter,  old  man — been  asleep  and  dreaming  we  would 
alwa3^s  remain  juniors?  Yes,  sir,  that's  a  freshman.  Wonder 
if  he  has  an  engagement  to-night  at  a  menagerie.  Remember 
when  we  were  freshmen  how  deucedly  large  we  felt  to  be  "  spoken 
forth  "  every  evening,  and  have  the  bearded  senior  do  his  best  to 
be  entertaining?  Got  so  hardened  we  could  look  into  the  glaring 
eyes  of  the  fiercest  chinner  without  fear  or  tremor.  But,  heigh-ho  ! 

we  've  got  over  feeling  large  now." 

* 
*         * 

In  greeting  you,  "  '92,"  the  Lit.  would  say,  "Be  yourself — be 
natural."  Do  not  try  to  imitate,  but  be  what  you  are — if  it  is  a  fresh- 
man, do  not  be  ashamed  of  it — with  all  your  might,  and  you  will 

never  have  to  repeat  the  experience  during  your  college  course. 

* 

And  while  we  are  at  the  lecture  table,  allow  us  a  word  to  "  chin- 
ners  "  and  others.  Chinning  is  one  of  the  evils  of  a  system  which 
we  have  inherited,  which  we  had  no  part  in  forming,  yet  it  must 
be  accepted  and  the  best  made  of  it.  Courteous  and  considerate 
treatment  will  be  appreciated  by  any  one.  "  Despite  the  theories 
of  bar-rooms  and  legislative  bodies  and  small  wits,  it  is  not  un- 
bounded cheek,  but  self-respecting  courtesy,  that  lasts  longest  and 
wins  most." 


Manliness  in  a  person  will  attract  the  same  qualities  in  others. 
Above  all  let  us  not  fall  into  that  most  contemptible  habit  techni- 
cally called  "  mud  slinging."  Lifting  yourself  or  your  fraternity 
upon  the  weaknesses  of  others  is  building  upon  the  sand.  It 
cannot  long  endure.     The  chinning  season  is  short.     Let  us  not 
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in  the  heat  and  excitement  of  the  struggle  forget  that  we  are  all 
of  one  great  brotherhood,  and  that  the  faults  of  those  who  stand 
with  us  deserve  rather  our  charity  than  our  censure. 


A  disagreeable  matter  forces  itself  upon  our  notice,  and  that  is 
the  question  of  hazing.  Whether  it  be  of  a  kind  so  mild  that  all 
just-minded  persons  would  call  it  harmless  sport,  or  the  most 
terrible  form  of  the  malady,  we  know  that  it  will  not  be  tolerated 
by  faculty  or  trustees.  In  the  plain  language  of  truthful  James, 
*'  they  mean  business"  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  like  this.  An 
expulsion  from  college  loses  its  romantic  flavor  when  it  becomes  a 
personal  experience.  "'Tis  honor  pricks  me  on;  yea,  but  how 
if  honor  prick  me  off?  How  then?  .  .  .  What  is  that  honor?  Air. 
Who  hath  it?   He  that  died  o'  Wednesday." 


Do  you  remember  the  first  time  you  read  ''  Tom  Brown's  School 
Days"?  How  your  pulse  quickened  and  your  breathing  grew 
faster  over  the  games  of  Rugby  !  O  to  imitate  such  a  grand  fel- 
low !  to  win  such  plaudits  !  to  hear  them  ringing  for  you,  and 
to  feel  you  had  won  them  by  your  own  unaided  efforts  I  Like  the 
Greek  father  who  had  two  sons,  victors  at  the  Olympic  games, 
the  joy  would  be  too  great.  These  were  but  the  dreams  of  a  boy. 
Here  you  are  with  the  best  of  chances.  A  pennant  must  be  won 
this  fall :  a  practice  eleven  is  needed.  Will  you  not  do  your  best 
to  aid  the  workers — substantial  aid  we  mean  ? — and  the  spirits  of 

the  whole  line  of  Tom  Browns  will  bless  you. 

* 
*         * 

After  the  dust  and  excitement  of  Commencement,  in  haste  the 
student  packs  his  trunk,  forgets  his  landlady,  wash-woman,  and 
other  smaller  creditors,  mounts  the  coach  and  is  whirled  away  to 
some  hot,  dusty  inland  town  in  the  Middle  or  Southern  states. 
He  little  dreams  what  a  charming  place  he  leaves  behind,  and 
into  what  a  little  Eden  this  dull  place  of  books  can  be  changed, 
after  the  glow  of  the  four  days'  festivities  has  died  away  and  the 
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last  graduate  has  packed  and  shipped  his  worldly  belongings  : 
the  place  again  becomes  the  quiet  old  village,  drowsy  with  the 
weight  of  its  historic  associations.  Other  figures  appear  in  the 
street,  strange  faces  greet  us  where  we  are  accustomed  to  find 
familiar  ones,  and  doors  that  have  ever  been  hospitably  opened  are 
closed.  A  population  that  is  entirely  strange  seems  to  have  sprung 
up  over  night,  and  one  questions  if  this  be  really  Hanover.  But 
he  remains  not  long  in  doubt,  for  soon  the  applications  from  those 
who  have  forgotten  something  and  want  it  sent  at  once  become  so 
numerous,  that  any  fantastic  revery  is  quickly  dispelled. 


Nothing  could  be  more  gloomy  than  a  walk  by  the  buildings  at 
night.  It  is  very  dark :  no  lights  come  from  the  windows. 
'*  Michael  Roy  "  and  ''  Hark  !  I  hear  a  voice  "  are  being  sung  in 
other  quarters,  and  the  banjo  has  taken  to  itself  wings  and  gone 
hence.  And  then  one  muses  how  the  halls  will  be  silent  after  his 
exodus  and  the  ranks  be  filled  by  younger  men.  The  silence 
is  not  oppressive,  rather,  soothing,  and  inclines  to  dreams  and 
musings  of  days  past  and  days  to  come,  but  it  is  with  genuine 
relief  that  we  step  from  the  darkness  into  the  bright,  cheerful  room, 
and  hear  welcome  voices  and  see  familiar  faces. 


Have  you  thought  about  your  ten  dollars  for  the  cage  this 
winter?  It  seems  a  strange  mistake  in  the  economy  of  this  planet 
that  money,  the  base  lucre,  and  plenty  of  it,  is  necessary  in  con- 
ducting inter-collegiate  sports,  and  supporting  ball  nines  and  foot- 
ball teams.  If  only  the  earnings  of  the  college  journals,  taking 
for  our  premise  that  they  have  any  earnings,  could  be  turned  to 
the  support  of  athletics,  we  would  have  an  ideal  condition  out  of 
what  now  puzzles  each  successive  class,  and  tempts  managers  of 
the  various  college  enterprises  to  seek  an  early  grave.  But  we 
are  in  such  need  of  a  place  for  the  winter  practice  of  the  nine  that 
ever}^  loyal  man  will  meet  this  tax  as  best  he  can.  The  memory 
of  the  modest  part  you  take  in  winning  the  pennant  will  in  after 
years  more  than  repay  you  for  any  present  sacrifice. 


Fact  and  Fancy. 


PHILIP  BOURKE   MARSTON. 

"  Philip,  my  king  !  "     From  gardens  full  and  fair 
Comes  ringing  through  the  morning's  burdened  air 
This  chorused  cry  from  every  flower  and  tree, 
To  hail  their  Homer,  passed  in  majesty 
Beyond  the  garden's  range  of  waste  and  wear. 

In  other  gardens,  richer,  sweeter,  where 
The  poor,  blind  singer  sees  their  beauty  rare, 
The  blossoms  chant,  in  holy  melody, 
"  Philip,  my  king  !  " 

The  mystery  of  life  may  none  declare. 
And  each  his  lot  without  complaint  must  bear. 
O  suffering  poet !  while  the  flowers  to  thee 
Allegiance  give,  in  loving  fervor,  we. 
Thy  half-blind  fellows,  claim  this  honest  share, 
*'  Philip,  my  king  !  " 


Ozora  S.  Davis. 


ON  STORMY  COASTS. 

I  launched  my  ships  on  the  sea 

In  the  morning's  crimson  light  ; 
The  favoring  gales  caught  their  silvery  sails 

And  wafted  them  out  of  sight. 
And  my  ships  they  were  three. 

They  sailed  with  laughter  and  glee, 

My  Hope,  my  Faith,  my  Love  : 
I  've  grown  old  by  the  shore,  yet  I  watch  evermore, 

And  ask  of  the  stars  above 
Of  my  ships  that  were  three. 

Will  they  never  come  back  to  me  ? 

I  'm  weary  with  waiting,"  I  cried. 
The  ocean  of  years  is  bitter  with  tears," 

A  voice  from  the  waves  replied. 
And  my  ships  they  were  three. 
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TRIOLETS. 

RETROSPECT. 

Behind  the  close-drawn  portiere, 
She  was  seated  in  languid  repose, 
And  looked  so  bewitchingly  fair. 
Behind  the  close-drawn  portiere. 
That  I— Well,  I  would  tell,  if  I  dare, 
How  at  last  up  in  arms  she  arose 
From  behind  the  close-drawn  portiere 
Where  she  rested  in  languid  repose. 

Alone  and  despondent  to-night, 
I  sit  by  the  same  portiere ; 
I  have  fled  from  the  music  and  light. 
Alone  and  unhappy  to-night. 
In  a  truly  deplorable  plight, 
I  gaze  at  the  now  vacant  chair. 
As  alone  and  unhappy  to-night 
I  sit  by  the  drawn  portiere. 


W.  S.  S, 


IN  ROMAN  DAYS. 

Ca:fo  literas  Graecas  aetate  jam  declinata  didicit.^^ — Quintil.  12,  xi,  23. 

A  strong  old  man,  whose  soft  and  silvered  hair 

Is  tossing  in  the  mild  Italian  air. 

Walks  gravely  through  a  marble  colonnade ; 

Upon  his  brow  his  aged  hand  is  laid, 

And  now  he  stops,  and  now  he  starts  again. 

And  whispers  in  despair,  "  el^^  p,ia^  £v." 

Composed  and  stern  the  Romans  were,  they  say, 
But  this  old  Porcian  is  disturbed  to-day. 
The  winged  hours  in  silent  glee  steal  by 
And  leave  the  baffled  sage  with  ^£!^  and  ^0.1, 
That  modern  days  are  quite  like  those  antique, 
We  see  from  Marcus  Cato  learning  Greek. 

O.  S.  D. 


Crayon   Bleu 


The  world  of  books  and  the  realm  of  practical  affairs  are  separated  by  wide  distances 
or  distinct  boundaries,  but  to  suppose  no  mutual  dependence  or  communication  possible 
is  an  error  popular  and  pernicious.  Too  often,  we  admit,  a  dusty  octavo  has  absorbed  the 
energies  of  a  mind  which  should  have  been  concerned  with  the  wants  and  woes  of  fellows 
perishing  in  mines  and  stifling  in  attics ;  and  practical  men  as  well  are  often  so  unpractical 
as  to  consider  the  theorist  a  dreamer  only,  and  scorn  his  counsel.  But,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  selfishness  blinds  so  often,  the  spectacle  of  a  mind  eminently  possessed  of  the  power 
to  discern  how  things  should  be,  applying  that  knowledge  to  shape  events  at  hand,  is 
inspiring  from  its  true  nobility.  It  is  in  this  light  that  James  Russell  Lowell  stands 
revealed,  more  strongly  than  ever  before,  by  the  recent  publication  of  Political  Essays> 
Mr.  Lowell's  political  position  at  the  time  of  the  reprint  and  publication  of  his  essays  is 
noteworthy.  At  the  first  simmering  of  the  political  caldron,  which  will  boil  in  November, 
standing  outside  the  party  with  which  he  once  stood,  and  mocked  as  a  fawner  to  the  digni- 
taries of  England,  he  places  before  his  fellow-citizens  these  rounded  polemics,  which  must 
have  torn  and  burned  like  hot  shot  in  the  sixties,  adding  a  manly,  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  his  independent  political  position.  Mr.  Lowell  has  never  been  anything  but  an 
American,  and  is  to-day  far  less  denationalized  than  the  majority  of  his  maligners. 

These  Political  Essays  had  a  value,  which  was  polemic  ;  they  have  a  present  value,  which 
is  historic.  Rash  and  fanatical  minds  give  mere  distortions,  but  the  stronger  and  more 
philosophic  genius  records  truthfully  the  present  cause  and  foretells  results.  Here  is  both 
chronicle  and  prophecy.  Vulnerable  points  are  assailed  with  a  tremendous  force,  the 
pages  flash  with  brilliant  thrusts,  but  through  all  is  the  steady  movement  of  comprehensive 
thought  and  the  vigor  of  manly  earnestness.  The  satire  which  is  expended  upon  a  Bell 
and  Everett  procession  had  a  momentary  value,  and  the  unsparing  arraignment  of  a  thiev- 
ing section  is  of  high  interest  to  the  students  of  our  country's  history ;  but  such  words  as 
these  are  worthy  of  all  time : 

"And  it  is  surely  fixed  as  the  foundations  of  the  earth  that  faithfulness  to  right  and  duty, 
self-sacrifice,  loyalty  to  that  service  whose  visible  reward  is  often  but  suffering  and  baffled 
hope,  draw  strength  and  succor  from  exhaustless  springs  far  up  in  those  Delectable  Moun- 
tains of  trial  which  the  All  Knowing  has  set  between  us  and  the  achievement  of  every 
noble  purpose.  History  teaches,  at  least,  that  wrong  can  reckon  on  no  alliance  with  the 
diviner  part  of  man,  while  every  high  example  of  virtue,  though  it  lead  to  the  stake  or  the 
scaffold,  becomes  a  part  of  the  reserved  force  of  humanity,  and  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion summons  kindred  natures  to  the  standard  of  righteousness  as  with  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet." 

Political  Essays  is  of  especial  interest  to  college  men,  many  of  whom  are  forming  their 
political  ideas  and  will  vote  at  the  coming  election  for  the  first  time.  The  author's  intel- 
lectual grasp,  strong  national  spirit,  and  liberal  culture  would  insure  what  we  find  in  the 

'^Political Essays,  by  James  Russell  Lowell.    Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    ^1.50. 
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volume  of  permanent  and  practical  value.     The  Blue  Pencil  commends  Political  Essays  to 
the  careful  attention  of  any  who  may  see  this  mark. 

Every  section  has  its  peculiar  writer,  who,  in  story  or  song,  records  its  unusual  scenes 
and  odd  customs.  To  discover  a  county  or  town  where  the  stranger  characteristics  had 
not  been  dwelt  upon  would  be  to  light  upon  a  literary  nugget  that  would  melt  into  vast 
possibilities  of  success.  New  England  has  had  many  who  have  dwelt  upon  her  scenery 
and  people  exclusively,  but  few  have  done  so  more  successfully  than  Miss  Sarah  Orne 
Jewett.  In  her  last  collection  of  short  stories,  the  best  are  The  King  of  Folly  Island,'^ 
Law  Lane,  and  A  Village  Shop.  Miss  Jewett  seems  to  lack  ability  to  produce  dramatic 
effects,  but  her  interpretation  of  New  England  character  in  its  rural  environment  is  well- 
nigh  perfect.  She  is  a  wholesome  writer.  We  linger  over  the  real  little  sorrows  of  those 
farm-houses,  and  our  sympathies  are  touched, — to  some  result,  indeed,  if  we  leave  sorrowing 
over  imaginary  people  and  help  smooth  the  rough  places  about  us.  There  is  a  needed 
little  lesson  and  a  power  to  awaken  latent  tenderness  packed  shrewdly  into  these 
stories.  We  could  wish  Miss  Jewett  had  a  wider  scope  than  she  shows  here.  The  only 
exception  we  would  make  is  The  Landscape  Chamber,  which  hardly  seems  to  deserve  a 
place  in  the  volume. 


The    Magazines 


The  Atlanticiox  August  is  a  most  excellent  number.  The  magazine  opens  with  a  short 
story,  by  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  "  The  Mistress  of  Sydenham  Plantation,"  a  sad  picture  of  the 
desolation  of  war,  set  off  by  charming  Southern  gardens  and  hedge-rows.  "  Yone  Santo  "  and 
"  The  Despot  of  Broomsedge  Cove  "  are  continued  as  serials.  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr  guides  us 
through  the  Caledonia  Canal,  and  Edmund  Noble  reveals  "  Mother  Moscow "  in  novel 
lights.  William  Cranston  Lawton  begins  a  series  of  papers  on  Greek  drama,  the  first  of 
which,  "  The  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus,"  is  an  enjoyable  running  commentary  on  the  text, 
preceded  by  a  short  introductory  sketch  of  the  mythological  setting.  Horace  E.  Scudder 
discusses  "  Literature  in  the  Public  Schools,"  and  President  Eliot,  in  a  timely  paper, 
answers  affirmatively  the  question,  "  Can  School  Programmes  be  Shortened  and  Enriched  ?" 
"  John  Evelyn's  Daughter,"  by  Agnes  L.  Carter,  is  an  odd  little  story  after  the  fashion  of 
Whittier's  "  Margaret  Smith's  Journal."  "  Ivo  of  Chartres,"  by  Helen  Gray  Cone,  and  a 
'*  Sonnet,"  by  Lucy  C.  Bull,  are  charming  bits  of  verse.  Lowell's  "  Political  Essays  "  and 
"  The  Correspondence  of  Henry  Taylor  "  are  reviewed,  while  in  the  Contributor's  Club  an 
enthusiast  appeals  for  the  unappreciated  beauties  of  dawn,  and  an  idealist  whispers  a  con- 
fession.    These  features  atone  for  slight  dulness  in  the  second  article. 

Lippincotfs  for  August  contains  a  long  novel  by  Maud  Howe.  The  most  commendable 
feature  of  this  number  is  the  verse.  "An  Old  Song,"  by  Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  "  The 
Cicada,"  by  Clinton  Scollard,  and  the  "  Whippoorwill,"  by  William  H.  Hayne,  compose  a 
refreshing  triad.  The  sincerity  and  sweetness  of  the  former  win  the  reader  completely. 
W.  H.  Babcock  contributes  a  sketch  of  "  The  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland." 

Wide  Awake  for  August  contains,  among  its  stories  and  poems  of  juvenile  interest,  "  The 
Story  of  Boston  Common,"  by  E.  E.  Hale,  and  "A  Helping  Hand,"  by  Mrs.  James  T. 
Fields.     The  illustrations  are  excellent. 

The  (7r/V/c  for  July  21st  reprints  Prof.  Charles  F.  Richardson's  article, '*  Some  Early 
American  Poets,"  from  the  Dartmouth  Lit.  of  December. 

'^The  King  of  Folly  Island  and  Other  People,  by  Sarah  Orne  Jewett.  Boston  and  New  York  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     ^1.25. 


Exchanges. 


Where  is  the  great  pile  of  exchanges  that  we  so  confidently  expected  would  greet  our 
editorial  eye  in  the  interim  between  the  ringing  out  of  the  old  and  ringing  in  of  the  new 
year  of  the  college  world  ?  Perhaps  we  expected  too  much  of  the  mailing  editors.  What 
reason  had  tve  for  thinking  to  be  particularly  remembered  in  the  hurry  and  worry  prepara- 
tory to  approaching  Commencement  duties,  when  many  a  more  important  matter  than  the 
furnishing  of  material  for  criticism  in  our  special  department  was  forgotten  by  our  hard- 
worked  and  distracted  cousin  editor !  But  we  were  at  first  somewhat  disappointed,  for 
had  we  not  courageously  planned  to  do  ample  justice  to  this  pile,  magnified  in  our  mind's 
eye  into  such  a  huge  mountain  mass  ?  We  intended  to  be  thoroughly  conscientious,  too, 
reading  everything,  good,  bad,  ^  and  indifferent.  Yet,  enthusiastic  as  we  were  for  our 
entrance  upon  our  new  duties  in  editorial  garb,  we  must  admit  a  slight  sense  of  relief  at 
finding  that  which  we  had  anticipated  as  a  task,  pleasant  as  it  might  be,  resolved  into  a 
delightful  recreation. 

Most  of  the  small  number  of  weeklies  and  fortnightlies  received  overflow  with  Com- 
mencement gossip,  and  one  or  two  shock  us  with  class-day  poems  and  Commencement 
eloquence. 

But  here  are  a  welcome  trio  of  guests  whom  we  propose  to  entertain  right  royally,  and 
we  are  sure  the  entertainment  will  be  mutual.  We  greet  the  Amherst  Lit.  for  June, 
and  the  Williams  Lit.  for  June  and  July.  Our  Amherst  contemporary  first  claims  our 
attention  with  a  pleasant  recital  of  a  rather  unexciting  adventure  in  the  woods  of  Maine, 
and  is  appropriate  to  the  season.  "A  Visit  to  a  Herony"  ought  to  interest  the  lover  of 
Natural  History,  as  it  gives  a  faithful  description  of  the  place  of  resort,  appearance,  and 
habits  of  the  large  blue  heron.  "  The  Death  of  Wallenstein  "  shows  power  in  dramatic 
description.  But  the  best  article  of  the  number  is  an  exceedingly  well  written  critical 
essay  upon  an  old  theme,  "  Macaulay  as  a  Model  of  Style,"  The  writer,  in  closing,  makes 
a  plea  for  the  adoption  of  Macaulay  as  our  first  model  in  prose.  His  vividness  and  brill- 
iancy of  style  are  just  what  the  present  generation  of  writers,  and  especially  speakers,  needs 
for  the  power  to  convince  and  sway ;  yet  "  we  need  not  imitate  his  lack  of  judgment  be- 
cause we  wear  his  clothes."  In  the  "  Sketch  Book  "  we  like  the  study  of  a  portrait  of 
Thackeray,  closing  with  the  following  quotation,  which  must  accord  with  one's  opinion  of 
the  real  character  of  the  keen  satirist  after  reading  his  letters  recently  published  in  Scrib- 
ner's  : 

"  He  was  a  cynic !     You  might  read  it  writ 

In  that  broad  brow  crowned  with  its  silver  hair ; 
In  those  blue  eyes  with  childlike  candor  lit, 

In  that  sweet  smile  his  lips  were  wont  to  wear." 

Among  the  editorials  we  find  the  usual  one  on  college  spirit,  or,  rather,  its  lack,  at  Am- 
herst. What  a  sad  confession  this !  "  Year  after  year  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  succeed  in  the  work  of  those  organizations  which  depend  upon  a  unity  of  support 
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and  college  spirit."'  How  thankful  old  Dartmouth  ought  to  be  that  she  is  not  as  our 
sister  college ! 

The  Williams  Lit.  for  June  is  an  excellent  number,  although  we  think  it  might  have 
been  improved  with  a  strong  and  substantial  leading  article.  Our  own  plan  of  having  oc- 
casionally a  leading  article  from  the  pen  of  a  professor  we  think  an  admirable  one.  How- 
ever, we  will  find  no  fault,  as  sketches  and  stories  are  more  readily  enjoyed  by  the  reader 
in  the  lazy  summer  season  than  anything  of  a  more  purely  literary  nature,  and  the  two 
stories  in  this  issue  are  very  good  indeed.  The  dialect  tale  is  decidedly  humorous.  The 
series  of  "  Sketches  in  Siam,"  by  a  native  born  Siamese,  promises  to  be  an  interesting  feat- 
ure of  the  current  volume.  The  one  in  the  July  number,  "  A  Day  in  the  Country,"  is  par- 
ticularly entertaining  in  its  description  of  Siamese  life.  In  the  July  number  also  we  read 
with  interest  an  attempt  at  a  resurrection  of  N.  P.  Willis's  short  stories.  Better  let  them 
lie  buried,  friend.  In  this  day  of  Aldrich,  Bret  Harte,  Stockton,  Miss  Jewett,  and  others 
equally  good,  to  say  nothing  of  the  host  of  comet-like  story  writers  who  occasionally 
make  a  happy  hit,  we  are  surfeited  with  short  stories  of  every  description.  Who  would 
now  want  to  read  a  sketch  with  this  sort  of  title,  "  A  Letter  from  Saratoga  to  the  Julia  of 
Some  Years  Ago  "  ?  We  think  Willis's  stories  worth  the  reading  to  him  only  who  would 
appreciate  the  evolution  of  style  of  American  prose.  "Sanctum"  congratulates  the  col- 
lege upon  having  at  last  recovered  from  what  it  is  pleased  to  call  an  epidemic  of  French 
verse  forms.  We  agree  with  the  views  of  "  Sanctum  "  as  to  the  weariness"  produced  by  a 
steady  diet  of  French  verse,  but  we  would  not  like  to  see  these  quaint  forms  abandoned 
entirely.  We  think  it  time  to  discard  the  triolet,  and  perhaps  the  rondel  and  villanelle, 
but  surely  the  ballade  is  worthy  to  give  expression  to  our  best  poetic  conceits. 

The  verse  in  the  publications  received  seems  to  us  of  such  decidedly  inferior  quality 
that  we  forbear  to  make  any  clippings.  The  new  year  will  witness  a  rekindling  of  the 
smouldering  poetic  fires,  and  before  our  next  issue  we  expect  to  be  overwhelmed  with  any 
amount  of  really  excellent  verse. 

Literary  articles  in  periodicals : 

"  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modern."     Geo.  W.  Cox  in  Contemporary  Review  for  July. 

Home  Culture  Clubs.     Geo.  W.  Cable  in  the  Century  for  August. 

Can  School  Programmes  be  Shortened  and  Enriched  ?  Chas.  W.  Eliot  in  Atlantic  for 
August. 

George  Kennan.     Anna  L.  Dawes  in  Century  for  August. 

Literature  in  the  Public  Schools.     Horace  E.  Scudder  in  Atlantic  for  August. 

Robert  Elsmere  and  Modern  Oxford.     Blackwood^s  for  July. 

Goethe.     Prof.  Dowden  in  Fortnightly  Review  for  June  and  July. 

What  Shall  the  Public  Schools  Teach }     Prof.  Warren  in  The  Forum  for  August. 

Archbishop  Trench's  Poems.     Aubrey  de  Vere  in  Nineteenth  Century  for  June. 

The  Study  of  Eighteenth-Century  Literature.  Edmund  Gosse  in  The  New  Princeton 
Review  for  July. 

Schopenhauer  as  a  Critic  of  Religion.     Prof.  Gardiner  in  Andover  Review  for  July. 

American  Magazines  and  Authors.    Julian  Hawthorne  in  Belford^s  Magazine  for  June. 

Matthew  Arnold  as  a  Poet.     R.  H.  Stoddard  in  North  American  Review  for  June. 

Novels  and  Their  Critics.     America  for  June  9. 

Balzac  the  Realist.     W.  G.  Falconer  in  Critic  for  June  9. 

What  is  Free  Literature.     Epoch  for  June  8. 

An  Hour  With  Dumas.     Le  Cocq  de  Gautreppe  in  Critic  for  June  2. 


Alumni  Notes. 


That  this  department  may  he  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  possible^  we  solicit  contributions  from 
all.  Items  that  may  seem  unimportant  to  the  contributor  -will  no  doubt  carry  to  some  readers  remem- 
brances of  happy  but  departed  days. 

We  would  again  remind  our  readers  that  the  greatest  possible  profit  cannot  be  gained 
from  an  Alumni  Department  without  the  cordial  interest  and  cooperation  of  all.  And  we 
would  earnestly  request  that  each  graduate  make  it  his  personal  business  to  see  that  all 
matters  of  general  interest  be  immediately  and  thoroughly  reported. 

The  following  is  the  Dartmouth  College  Necrology  for  1887-88 :  John  E.  Abbott,  class  1858  ; 
Carson  W.  Adams,  1850;  Frederic  A.  Adams,  1833;  Luther  W.  Anderson,  1846;  Edmund 
Blanchard,  1847  ;  Parker  C.  Burbank,  1857  C.  S.  D. ;  Ozro  W.  Burnham,  1874  C.  S.  D  ;  Benj. 
Butler,  1842;  Lucius  C.  Butler,  1875  hon.;  Bartlett  A.  Campbell,  1866  C.  S.  D. ;  Alonzo  F. 
Carr,  1839  Med.  Coll. ;  George  H.  Chadwick,  1854;  Wm.  M.  Chamberlain,  1845,  ^^53  ^^<i- 
Coll.;  Alonzo  Clark,  1844  hon.;  Ansel  R.  Clark,  1826;  Elliott  C.  Cogswell,  1838;  Uriel 
Crocker,  1866  hon.;  George  A.  Crosby,  1852,  1855  Med.  Coll.;  Enoch  Cross,  1824  Med. 
Coll. ;  Rufus  H.  Cunningham,  1848  Med.  Coll. ;  Thos.  W.  T.  Curtis,  1844;  Charles  S.  Dana, 
1837;  William  B.  Dinsmore,  1881  hon.;  Justin  E.  Dow,  1854;  Charles  Eastham,  1841 
Med.  Coll. ;  William  P.  Eastman,  1842  ;  Edward  B.  Emerson,  1832 ;  Jonathan  G.  Fellowes, 
1839  hon. ;  Daniel  W.  Fessenden,  1842 ;  Henry  R.  Foster,  1882 ;  Edward  Freeman,  1843 ; 
John  O.  French,  1844  Med.  Coll. ;  Edward  D.  Frost,  1845;  Jo^n  H.  George,  1844;  Will- 
iam C.  Grant,  1851 ;  Herbert  C.  Gross,  1886  C.  S.  D. ;  Charles  W.  Hackett,  1874  Med. 
Coll.;  Jeremiah  F.  Hall,  1861  hon.;  King  S.  Hall,  i860  hon.;  Austin  C.  Heaton,  1840; 
Timothy  Hill,  1842;  Lyman  G.  Hinckley,  1856;  Nathaniel  C.  Holmes,  1879  ^g^"-  Coll.; 
Mark  Hopkins,  1837  hon. ;  John  Hutchinson,  1853;  Edwin  Jennison,  1827;  Spofford  D. 
Jewett,  1826;  Emory  W.  Lane,  1859;  Samuel  H.  Morgan,  1876  Med.  Coll.;  Francis  H. 
Muzzey,  1842;  James  R.  Nichols,  1867  Med.  Coll.;  Chauncey  Nye,  1855;  William  B. 
Parsons,  1856;  Edward  A.  Paul,  1876;  Caleb  Pierce,  1872  hon.;  James  Powell,  1866; 
Kingsley  Ray,  1821  Med.  Coll. ;  Timothy  P.  Redfield,  1836;  Horace  Silsby,  1846;  Thomas 
K.  Smith,  1866  hon.;  Joel  Spalding,  1841  ;  Charles  H.  Spring,  1856;  John  M.  Stebbins, 
1848;  William  B.  Stevens,  1838  Med.  Coll.;  Peter  LeB.  Stickney,  1839;  William  W. 
Stickney,  1823;  Marcus  Swain,  1834  Med.  Coll. ;  Samuel  Swazey,  1828;  Jonathan  Ten- 
ney,  1843;  John  L.  Thompson,  1867  hon.;  Thomas  H.  Thorndike,  1857 ;  John  R.  Tilton, 
1865  ho>^' ;  Edmund  Q.  S.  Waldron,  1833 ;  George  Walker,  1842  ;  John  H.  Webster, 
1831  ;  William  Webster,  1844;  Edward  B.  West,  1844;  Josiah  Winchester,  1835;  John 
C.  Winslow,  1877  ;  Charles  W.  Woodman,  1829;  George  W.  Woodward,  1831 ;  Ezra  C. 
Worcester,  1838  Med.  Coll. 

This  list  includes  82  names,  and  is  the  longest  yet  printed.  The  average  age  of  the  82 
is  sixty-five  years,  two  months,  and  thirteen  days.  Two  were  between  twenty  and  thirty, 
five  between  thirty  and  forty,  three  between  forty  and  fifty,  sixteen  between  fifty  and  sixty, 
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twenty-three  between  sixty  and  seventy,  twenty-two  between  seventy  and  eighty,  twelve 
between  eighty  and  ninety,  one  over  ninety. 

Since  the  publishing  of  the  necrology  Abraham  T.  Lowe,  M.  D.,  who  held  the  earliest 
diploma  of  living  Dartmouth  alumni,  has  died,  leaving  Hon.  George  W.  Nesmith,  LL.  D., 
and  Rev.  David  Goodwillie,  D.  D.,  the  senior  graduates.  They  are  survivors  of  the  class 
of  1820. 

The  centennial  celebration  of  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  by 
New  Hampshire  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society, 
at  Concord,  June  21.  Many  Dartmouth  men  were  present.  Hon.  J.  Everett  Sargent,  '40, 
presided  at  the  exercises  in  the  Opera  House,  and  introduced  ex-Senator  James  W.  Pat- 
terson, '48,  who  delivered  the  oration.  After  the  reading  of  a  poem  by  Mr.  Allen  Eastman 
Cross,  of  Manchester,  the  society  marched  to  the  banquet  hall,  where  plates  were  laid  for 
250  persons.  Hon.  J.  E.  Sargent,  '40,  President  of  the  Society,  sat  at  the  centre  of  the 
table  of  honor,  with  distinguished  gentlemen  on  either  side  of  him.  Grace  was  said  by 
Rev.  F.  D.  Ayer,  D.  D.,  '56,  of  Concord.  Soon  after  four  o'clock  the  President  rapped 
the  company  to  order,  and  announced  as  toast-master  Hon.  Samuel  C.  Eastman,  who,  on 
assuming  the  duties  of  the  position,  made  a  felicitous  address.  In  response  to  the  senti- 
ment, the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  Gov.  Sawyer,  '87  hon.,  spoke  earnestly  and  eloquently. 
Dartmouth  College  was  responded  to  by  Pres,  Bartlett,  '36;  Massachusetts,  by  Hon.  Mel- 
len  Chamberlain,  '44.  Other  Dartmouth  men  present  at  the  banquet  were  Nathaniel  F. 
Safford,  '35,  of  Boston ;  Rev.  Henry  A.  Hazen,  '54,  of  Boston ;  Hon.  Ira  Colby,  '57,  of 
Claremont;  Dr.  Paul  A.  Stackpole,  '42  Med.  Coll.,  of  Dover;  Hon.  John  J.  Bell,  '64  hon., 
of  Exeter ;  Attorney-General  Barnard,  '65  hon.,  of  Franklin ;  Prof.  Isaac  Walker,  '63,  of 
Pembroke ;  ex-Gov.  Smyth,  '65  hon.,  Judge  L.  B.  Clough,  '50,  and  Col.  John  B.  Clarke, 
'43,  of  Manchester. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  was  held  at  Newport,  R.  L,  July  9-13.  At  8  P.  M., 
July  II,  ex-Senator  James  W.  Patterson,  '48,  delivered  his  popular  lecture  upon  "A  Trip 
Among  the  Glaciers."  The  following  Dartmouth  graduates  were  chosen  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  Institute  :  From  New  Hampshire — Amos  Hadley,  '44,  Charles  C.  Rounds,  '67 
C.  S.  D. ;  From  Vermont — M.  H.  Buckham,  '71  hon.,  A.  H.  Campbell,  '']^,  J.  DeBoer,  '84 ; 
from  Massachusetts — George  I.  Aldrich,  '75,  I.  N.  Carleton,  '59,  E.  H.  Davis,  '61,  A.  W. 
Edson,  '78,  Charles  F.  King,  '(i'],  Samuel  W.  Mason,  '49,  John  O.  Norris,  '66  C.  S.  D., 
Homer  T.  Fuller,  '64,  Hiram  Orcutt,  '42 ;  from  Rhode  Island — John  P.  Sanborn,  '69,  L.  H. 
Meader,  '78 ;  from  other  states — John  Eaton,  '54,  W.  S.  Montgomery,  ^']Z,  George  I.  Cum- 
mings,  '69.  Among  the  counsellors  elected  were  Joseph  G.  Edgerly,  '67,  James  W.  Patter- 
son, '48,  Prof.  E.  R.  Ruggles,  '59. 

The  seventh  annual  convention  of  the  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor  met  in  Chicago, 
July  5,  6,  and  7.  New  England  members,  foremost  among  whom  was  Rev.  F.  E.  Clark, 
'73,  the  iound  of  the  society,  left  Boston  July  2,  on  a  special  train  of  thirteen  cars,  via 
the  Central  Vermont  and  Niagara  Falls  route.  Seth  P.  Smith,  '82,  was  a  Boston  delegate. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Golden  Rule,  noting  the  journey  westward,  says, — '*  Some  of  the 
*  boys  '  evidently  had  not  forgotten  their  college  songs  or  college  '  grinds,'  and  all  voted 
Mr.  Seth  P.  Smith,  of  Park  St.,  Boston,  to  be  a  great  acquisition  to  their  car."  The  con- 
vention met  in  the  huge  Battery  D  armory,  which  was  beautifully  decorated  with  bright 
colors  and  bunting.  H.  W.  Thurston,  '86,  acted  as  head  usher.  C.  W.  French,  '79,  presi- 
dent of  the  seventy  societies  of  the  Chicago  Union,  was  a  prominent  member.  W.  H. 
R^y»  ^lli  was  a  member  of  the  business  committee.     S.  M.  Wood,  general  secretary,  who 
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has  travelled  42,000  miles  during  the  past  year,  and  has  been  in  every  state  and  territory  in 
the  Union  in  this  work,  was  present  and  made  a  ringing  address.  Thursday,  July  5,  Rev. 
S.  W.  Adriance,  ^']2,-,  reported  for  the  New  England  societies.  The  first  paper  of  the  after- 
noon was  read  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Sewall,  '■]'],  of  Milton,  Vt.,  on  **  How  the  Society  Aids  the 
Church  in  Country  Towns."  Rev.  F.  E.  Clark,  '73,  President  of  the  United  Society,  spoke 
on  the  subject  of  "  Christian  Endeavor  in  England."  On  stepping  to  the  front  of  the  plat- 
form he  was  presented  with  a  beautiful  floral  wreath  by  the  New  York  delegation.  On  Sat- 
urday, July  7,  Charles  D.  Barrows,  D.  D.,  '64,  of  San  Francisco,  was  elected  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  conference.  Rev.  Arthur  Little,  '60,  of  Chicago,  afterwards  delivered  an 
address  on  "  The  Element  of  Power."  An  address  was  also  delivered  by  Wm.  G.  Poor, 
'82.  On  the  return  of  the  New  England  party  a  sudden  and  dangerous  squall  struck  the 
steamer  as  she  was  nearing  Montreal  by  the  Lachine  Rapids.  The  steamer  careened  so 
that  the  captain  expected  she  .would  go  over,  but  she  was  finally  righted,  and  escaped  with- 
out injury.  The  delegates  in  the  storm  recited  the  23d  Psalm,  and  sang  "  Pull  for  the 
Shore,"  and  other  hymns. 

'16  Med.  Coll.  The  death  of  Dr.  Abraham  T.  Lowe,  at  Ashburnham,  Mass.,  which 
took  place  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  removes  a  familiar  figure  from  the  business  and  social 
circles  of  Boston,  as  well  as  of  his  native  town,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  91  years,  10 
months,  19  days.  He  belonged  to  a  long-lived  race,  three  of  his  grandparents  reaching 
their  94th  year,  and,  with  this  hereditary  feature  to  extend  his  years,  attained  numerous 
special  distinctions.  He  was,  for  instance,  the  oldest  living  representative  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  graduates  of  any  department  of  Dartmouth  college,  and 
was  among  the  oldest  living  Masons  of  the  country,  having  joined  the  order  in  1817.  For 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  had  been  connected  with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Bos- 
ton, and  for  more  than  a  score  of  years  was  its  president.  Born  in  Ashburnham,  Mass., 
August  15,  1796,  about  seven  months  before  the  second  term  of  President  Washington 
expired,  Abraham  T.  Lowe  had  lived  under  the  administration  of  every  president  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Abraham  and  Charlotte  (Hale)  Lowe,  his  father 
having  been  a  resident  of  Lunenburg  previous  to  1786,  when  he  removed  to  Ashburnham, 
and  there  continued  to  reside,  enjoying  highest  respect  until  his  death  in  1834.  Abraham, 
the  son,  attended  the  academy  at  New  Ipswich,  and  afterwards  Dartmouth  Medical  Col- 
lege, where  in  1816  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  For  a  year  he  practised  in  Chelsea, 
Vt.,  and  then  removed  to  Ashburnham.  It  was  at  the  solicitation  of  his  father  that  he 
took  up  practice  in  his  native  town,  and  during  his  nine  years  there  his  circuit  extended 
into  Westminster  and  other  adjoining  towns.  In  the  latter  part  of  1825  he  removed  to 
Boston,  and  there  opened  an  apothecary  shop  on  Court  street,  afterwards  taking  as  part- 
ner Sampson  Reed,. — the  firm  of  Lowe  &  Reed,  wholesale  druggists,  continuing  for  twenty 
years  at  the  head  of  the  trade  in  this  country.  From  1839  to  1859  Dr.  Lowe  devoted  his 
time  to  the  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  that  his  fidelity  and  uprightness  brought 
under  his  care,  leaving  for  that  purpose  his  regular  business.  For  one  year  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  committee,  and  for  six  years  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  serving  in  the 
latter  capacity  under  Mayors  Chapman  and  Martin  Brimmer.  For  four  terms  Dr.  Lowe 
was  doing  duty  for  the  state  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  his  first  election  being  in 
1825.  In  all  this  public  career  every  duty  was  faithfully  discharged  to  his  honor  and  to 
his  constituents'  benefit.  For  ten  years  prior  to  1859  Dr.  Lowe  was  a  citizen  of  Bridge- 
water.  In  that  year  he  became  interested  in  the  organization  of  the  Safety  Fund  Bank  of 
Boston,  and  was  elected  its  first  president,  continuing  at  its  head,  after  it  became  the  First 
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National  Bank,  until  1881,  with  unerring  judgment  and  far-seeing  shrewdness.  In  the 
literary  walks  of  life  he  was  not  inactive,  finding  time,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  most  press- 
ing duties,  for  authorship.  In  early  life  he  prepared  the  school  books  known  as  "  The 
Columbian  Class  Book  "  and  "  The  Second  Class  Book,"  and  afterward  wrote  a  volume 
on  "  Observations  on  the  Medicinal  Agencies  of  the  Vegetable  Materia  Medica,"  following 
that  up  in  1877  by  his  "  Fragments  of  Physiology."  For  some  years  during  his  later  life 
each  birthday  would  see  the  publication  of  an  anniversary  poem  from  his  pen.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  trustees  of  Cushing  academy  at  Ashburnham,  and  for  years  was  its 
president,  succeeding  ex-Governor  Bullock  in  that  office.  An  early  advocate  of  internal 
improvements,  he  manifested  much  favor  for  the  proposed  construction  of  the  Boston  & 
Lowell  Railroad,  and  headed  the  list  of  subscribers  for  that  pioneer  enterprise.  He  sub- 
scribed, too,  for  the  stock  of  the  Western  Railroad,  from  Worcester  to  Albany,  and  was 
one  of  the  directors  during  its  construction,  and  subsequently  a  director  of  the  Boston 
&  Worcester  and  the  Fall  River  railroads.  Always  to  the  front  in  matters  of  public 
interest,  he  well  merited  the  high  esteem  and  affection  of  friends  and  associates.  Dr. 
Lowe  was  the  last  survivor  of  his  generation  in  his  immediate  family,  and  but  one  child, 
Dr.  Lewis  G.  Lowe,  of  Bridgewater,  survives  him.  The  funeral  took  place  on  Saturday, 
July  7,  at  the  New  Jerusalem  church  on  Bowdoin  street,  Boston,  of  which  the  deceased 
had  been  a  member  for  more  than  fifty  years.  It  was  attended  by  many  friends,  business 
associates,  and  brothers  of  the  Masonic  order.   The  burial  was  at  Mount  Auburn  cemetery. 

'33.  Hon.  Edward  Spalding,  M.  D.,  of  Nashua,  has  been  chosen  President  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Bible  Society.  He  has  also  been  elected  a  director  of  the  Nashua  Light,  Heat, 
and  Power  Company. 

'34.  Judge  Daniel  Clark,  of  the  United  States  district  court  of  Manchester,  N.  H., 
went  to  the  Isles  of  Shoals  July  16  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  His  health  has  greatly 
improved  of  late. 

'40.  H.  C.  Hutchins,  of  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Hutchins  &  Wheeler,  is  absent  on  a 
trip  to  Alaska. 

'41.  Rev.  H.  E.  Parker,  D.  D.,  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Alice  Parker,  arrived  at  Hano- 
ver, Tuesday,  July  17,  from  their  foreign  tour.  Tuesday  evening  they  were  tendered  an 
informal  reception  by  President  and  Mrs.  Bartlett. 

'43,  Rev.  James  Fletcher  has  been  reelected  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Acton, 
Mass.,  for  the  year  beginning  July  i. 

'43.  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Patten  is  named  the  sole  beneficiary  in  the  will  of  the  late  Matilda 
Jenness  of  Pembroke,  whose  estate  amounts  to  between  ^50,000  and  $75,000.  The  will 
is  to  be  contested.  One  of  Mr.  Patten's  counsel  in  the  case  is  his  classmate.  Col.  B.  P. 
Cilley,  '43,  of  Manchester. 

'41.  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Wakefield,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Dedham,  Mass.,  died  Thurs- 
day, June  21.  He  was  a  well  known  patent  lawyer,  with  an  office  in  Boston,  and  had  held 
a  number  of  offices  of  trust.  He  was  born  in  Londonderry,  Vt.,  June  14,  1817,  After  his 
graduation  at  Dartmouth  Mr.  Wakefield  entered  the  legal  profession,  and  for  a  time  held 
the  position  of  district-attorney  in  Fulton  county,  N.  Y.  In  1865  and  1866  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  house,  and  in  187 1  and  1872  served  in  the  state  senate.  Mr. 
Wakefield  was  one  of  the  board  of  commissioners  in  charge  of  the  building  of  the  Concord 
state  reformatory.    He  leaves  a  widow,  who  is  a  sister  of  Judge  Lathrop,  and  six  children. 
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'43  Med.  Coll.  Dr.  W.  H.  H.  Mason,  of  Moultonborough,  has  been  reappointed  trustee 
of  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Concord,  N.  H. 

'44.  At  the  Commencement  exercises  of  the  Coburn  Classical  Institute  at  Waterville, 
Me.,  June  28,  Alvah  Hovey,  D.  D.,  president  of  Newton  Theological  Seminary,  deliv- 
ered an  able  and  instructive  address  to  the  graduating  class.  Sunday,  July  i,  he  delivered 
the  baccalaureate  sermon  at  Colby  University  in  the  same  city.  His  text  was  from 
II  Corinthians,  iv,  18,  and  his  theme  was  the  permanence  of  the  unseen. 

'44.  Wm.  C.  Todd,  whose  munificence  established  the  free  public  reading-room  in  the 
public  library  building  at  Newburyport,  proposes  to  give  $10,000  as  a  fund  for  its  main- 
tenance. 

'46.  A.  H.  Quint,  D.  D.,  of  Allston,  Mass.,  acted  as  chaplain  of  the  Fourth  of  July 
exercises  in  the  Boston  theatre. 

'48.  Ex-Senator  James  W.  Patterson  delivered  an  oration  at  the  centennial  celebration- 
and  rededication  of  the  town-house  of  Henniker,  N.  H.,  July  4.  He  has  recently  been 
reappointed  as  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  New  Hampshire. 

'48.  Dean  Peabody,  clerk  of  the  courts  of  Essex  county,  Mass.,  recalls  a  pleasant  rem- 
iniscence of  his  college  days  at  Dartmouth,  when  he  was  an  undergraduate,  and  Hon.  Levi 
P.  Morton,  '81  hon„  now  Republican  candidate  for  vice-president,  was  a  tailor  and  dry 
goods  dealer  at  Hanover,  N.  H.  It  had  been  the  custom  from  time  immemorial  for  the 
members  of  the  graduating  class  to  order  their  dress  suits  for  graduation  day  from  a  fash- 
ionable New  York  tailor.  Learning  this,  Mr.  Morton,  then  barely  twenty  years  old,  put 
in  a  claim  for  the  contract,  pledging  his  word  that  the  suits  should  equal  in  all  respects 
the  best  that  New  York  could  furnish.  He  tried  his  hand,  and  his  work  was  so  good  and 
thorough  that  he  received  the  orders  of  a  large  number  of  the  class.  Mr.  Peabody  remem- 
bers his  as  one  of  the  best  he  ever  had. 

'55.  Judge  Walbridge  A.  Field,  of  Boston,  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  Cephalonia,, 
June  30. 

'56.  Amos  N.  Currier,  Professor  of  Latin,  and  dean  of  the  Collegiate  Faculty  of  the- 
Iowa  State  University,  spent  the  summer  with  his  aged  father  at  Canaan,  N.  H. 

'57.     Ira  Colby  spoke  at  the  rededication  of  the  town-house  of  Henniker,  July  4. 

'57  C.  S.  D.  C.  C.  Rounds  delivered  a  temperance  address  at  the  Chautauqua  Assem- 
bly at  Weirs,  July  23. 

'58.  Samuel  C.  Beane  was  chosen  president  of  the  Unitarian  Grove  Meeting  Associa- 
tion at  Weirs,  N.  H.,  Aug.  5. 

'58.  George  K.  Bartholomew,  Dartmouth  college,  Ph.  D.  1888,  principal  of  the  Bar- 
tholomew Classical  Institute,  Cincinnati,  O.,  spent  the  summer  months  at  Hartford,  Vt. 

'59.  Dr.  P.  S.  Conner,  LL.  D.,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Dartmouth 
Medical  College,  was,  with  his  family,  in  the  burning  of  the  hotel  at  Hanover,  in  vacation^ 
and  they  lost  all  their  personal  effects  with  the  exception  of  one  trunk  and  the  clothing 
they  wore. 

'59,  '63  Med.  Coll.  Dr.  E.  C.  Cowles,  of  the  McLean  asylum,  Somerville,  Mass.,  deliv- 
ered the  annual  introductory  address  at  the  opening  of  the  lecture  term  at  Dartmouth 
Medical  College,  July  12. 

'59.     Wm.  Little,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  has  returned  from  his  European  tour. 
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'59.  Prof.  Luther  T.  Townsend,  of  Boston  University,  delivered  an  address  at  the  mass 
meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall  for  the  consideration  of  Catholic  encroachment  on  public  schools, 
July  II.  He  also  addressed  the  Lake  View  Chautauqua  Assembly  on  July  17,  on  the  sub- 
ject "  The  Origin  and  Character  of  Jesuitism  and  Their  Relations  to  our  Schools."  An 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  the  effect  of  his  speech  by  circulating  a  hand- 
"bill  ridiculing  him  just  before  he  came  upon  the  stage. 

'59.  Judge  Wheelock  G.  Veazey  delivered  the  annual  address  before  the  graduating 
•class  of  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  at  Burlington,  July  16. 

'60.  The  encampment  of  the  New  Hampshire  Veteran  Association,  at  Weirs,  August 
28-31,  was  named  for  the  late  Lieut.  Col.  Geo.  H.  Chandler.  A  special  feature  of  the 
pyrotechnic  display  on  the  closing  evening  was  a  magnificent  firework  picture  of  him. 

'61.  G.  A.  Harden,  of  Lowell,  is  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Republican  State 
League. 

'61.  Hon.  Henry  M.  Putney,  chairman  of  the  New  Hampshire  board  of  railroad  com; 
missioners,  has  gone  on  a  trip  to  Nebraska. 

'62  C.  S.  D.  E.  B.  Young  and  wife,  of  Boston,  attended  the  teachers'  convention  at  San 
Francisco. 

'63.  Col.  Thomas  Cogswell  is  chairman  of  the  Fifteenth  Regiment  Veterans'  Building 
Committee.     They  will  erect  a  new  buildmg  at  Weirs  for  regiment  head-quarters. 

'65.  H.  I.  Cushman  has  been  chosen  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  visitors  of  Dean  academy,  Franklin,  Mass. 

'65  and  '74.  The  Newport  (N.  H.)  Argtis  says, — "  Erastus  B.  and  Samuel  L.  Powers, 
of  Boston,  are  natives  of  Cornish,  and  sons  of  Larnard  Powers,  Esq.,  of  that  town.  Both 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  college,  and  studied  law  and  were  admitted  to  the  bar.  The 
-elder,  Erastus  B.,  who  is  a  Democrat,  can  have,  if  he  will  accept  it,  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination for  congress  in  his  district,  which  is  the  sixth,  the  one  now  represented  by  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  Samuel  L.,  who  is  a  Republican,  can  have,  if  he  desires  it,  the  Republican 
nomination  in  his  congressional  district." 

'66.  Rev.  W,  B,  T.  Smith,  of  Trinity  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  at  Tilton,  N.  H., 
has  been  invited  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  Luke's  church  in  Charlestown,  N.  H. 

'66  C.  S.  D.  John  O.  Norris,  chairman  of  the  Melrose,  Mass.,  school  board,  gave  on 
Friday,  June  30,  a  |"eception  to  the  graduating  class  of  the  high  school  at  his  residence  on 
Emerson  street.  The  members  of  the  school  committee  and  the  teachers  of  the  school 
were  also  present. 

''(}'].  Almon  F.  Gate,  of  Manchester,  has  received  the  contract  for  building  the  Elliot 
hospital  in  that  city,  at  $20,785. 

'68.  Cassius  S.  Campbell,  principal  of  McCollom  Institute  at  Mont  Vernon,  has  re- 
signed to  accept  the  position  of  Instructor  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Pinkerton  academy,  at 
Derry,  N.  H. 

'68  C.  S.  D.  Horace  C.  Baldwin  died  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  June  30.  He  was  a  native  of 
Nashua,  and  a  civil  engineer  by  profession. 

'69.  Rev.  Cyrus  Richardson,  of  Nashua,  has  gone  to  San  Francisco  and  Washington 
territory.     He  will  return  about  the  middle  of  October. 
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'70.  I.  A.  Abbott  made  an  address  at  the  banquet  of  the  Haverhill,  Mass.,  board  of 
trade,  at  Birch  Brow  Farm,  June  29. 

'70.  Rev.  J.  W.  Dearborn  has  sailed  on  a  trip  to  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land  in  com- 
pany with  seven  other  Methodist  ministers. 

'70.  Hon.  Irving  W.  Drew,  of  Lancaster,  presided  at  the  New  Hampshire  Democratic 
state  convention. 

'72.  Chas.  A  Jewell  delivered  an  address  before  the  Odd  Fellows  at  Camp  Farrington,. 
Weirs,  N.  H.,  on  Thursday,  Aug.  2.  He  also,  in  behalf  of  the  chevaliers  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, presented  the  commander  of  the  cantonment  with  a  gold  watch  and  chain. 

'72.  C.  R.  Miller,  managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  was  entertained  for  several 
days  at  Washington  by  President  Cleveland  last  spring. 

'73.  S.  W.  Adriance  is  pastor  of  the  Highland  Congregational  society  of  Lowell,  Mass. 
The  society  have  just  completed  and  dedicated  a  fine  new  church  edifice. 

'73.  C.  F.  Bradley,  a  professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Evanston,  111.,  for  some 
time,  spent  his  vacation  in  Hanover,  and  supplied  Dr.  Leeds's  pulpit  one  Sunday. 

'73.  Thursday,  July  19,  Rev.  F.  E,  Clark,  founder  of  the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,, 
delivered  an  address  upon  the  objects  of  this  society  before  the  Weirs,  N.  H.,  Chautauqua 
Assembly.  Friday,  July  20,  he  addressed  a  rally  of  young  people's  societies  at  the  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  Chautauqua.  He  has  recently  returned  from  advancing  the  work  of  the 
society  in  England. 

^y2'  ^^v.  Alexander  Wiswall  spent  the  summer  in  Hanover,  and  supplied  Dr.  Leeds's 
pulpit,  Sunday,  July  22. 

'73.  Rev.  J.  M.  Dutton  delivered  the  address  of  introduction  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Hedding  Academia,  auxiliary  to  the  Chautauqua  University,  at  East  Epping,  N.  H., 
July  20. 

'73.  Prof.  John  H.  Wright,  of  Harvard,  is  secretary  of  the  American  Philological  As- 
sociation. 

'74.  Frank  O.  Baldwin,  formerly  principal  of  the  Lynn  high  school,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  principal  of  the  Andover,  Mass.,  high  school. 

'74.  At  the  Lakeview  Chautauqua  Assembly,  Rev.  A.  F.  Newton,  of  Marlboro',  deliv- 
ered addresses,  on  the  evenings  of  July  12  and  13,  on  "  A  New  Ally  to  the  Temperance 
Reform  "  and  "  American  Temperance  under  a  European  Shadow."  The  latter  was  illus- 
trated by  charts,  and  showed  the  danger  to  our  institutions  arising  from  the  great  per- 
centage of  intemperates  among  foreign  immigrants. 

'75.  Henry  W.  Stevens,  of  Concord,  and  wife  have  returned  from  a  trip  to  England, 
where  they  were  called  by  the  serious  illness  of  the  mother  of  the  latter,  who  formerly 
resided  at  Exeter. 

'76.  Services  in  fecognition  of  Rev.  C.  E.  Cate  as  pastor  of  the  Winter-street  Free  Bap- 
tist church,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  occurred  Friday  evening,  June  30. 

'76.     John  Kivel  is  county  solicitor  of  Strafford  county,  N.  H. 

^^6.  The  negro  driver  who  ran  over  and  killed  Prof.  E.  A.  Paul,  late  principal  of  the 
Washington,  D.  C,  high  school,  has  been  convicted  of  manslaughter. 
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'76  C.  S.  D.  Frank  P.  Hill  goes  from  the  Lowell  public  library  to  take  charge  of  the 
new  library  at  Salem,  Mass.  He  will  superintend  the  purchasing  of  some  10,000  new 
books. 

'77.  A.  H.  Campbell,  of  Johnson,  Vt.,  attended  the  teachers'  convention  at  San 
Francisco. 

''']'].     Fred  Farnsworth  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Milford,  N.  H.,  high  school. 

'78.  W.  H.  Cummings,  principal  of  Thetford,  Vt,,  academy,  closes  a  very  successful 
connection  with  that  institution  to  accept  a  more  important  position  in  a  school  in  Homer, 
N.  Y. 

'78.  Rev.  Charles  Parkhurst,  editor  of  Zion's  Herald,  lectured  before  the  Northampton, 
Mass.,  Chautauqua,  July  20,  on  "  Christianity  in  PlaCe,  Art,  and  Monument."  He  deliv- 
ered the  same  lecture  before  the  Winnipiseogee  Lake  Assembly  at  Weirs,  N.  H.,  on 
July  24. 

'79.  George  Long,  Democrat,  is  mayor  of  Troy,  O.,  a  largely  Republican  town,  and 
member  of  the  law  firm  Sullivan  &  Long. 

'79  C.  S.  D.  Prof.  Hiram  A.  Hitchcock,  of  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  was 
married  Wednesday,  June  27,  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  to  Clara  E.,  daughter  of  Prof.  Young, 
the  astronomer. 

'80.     Fred  E.  Cluff  is  a  professor  of  music  in  Geneva  college,  Pennsylvania. 

'80.  It  is  stated  that  George  A.  Dickey,  clerk  of  the  New  Hampshire  house  of  repre- 
sentatives and  superintendent  of  schools  at  Penacook,  has  been  offered  a  position  in  the 
schools  of  Chicago  at  a  salary  of  ^2,000. 

'83.  Charles  A.  Bacon,  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Beloit  college,  spent  the  summer 
abroad,  travelling  mostly  in  Germany. 

'83.  J.  Pickard,  principal  of  the  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  high  school,  spent  a  week  in  Han- 
over this  summer. 

'83.  B.  Tenney  was  in  Hanover  several  weeks  this  summer,  studying  under  Prof.  Bart- 
lett.     He  intends  to  enter  Harvard  Medical  College  this  fall. 

'83.  C.  J.  Waring  was  in  Hanover  at  Commencement.  He  camped  among  the  northern 
Vermont  lakes  a  short  time,  and  then  spent  several  weeks  in  Hanover  with  his  wife  and 
child.     He  is  principal  of  a  school  for  colored  youth  at  Galveston,  Texas. 

'84.  Louis  Bell,  who  since  graduation  has  been  at  Johns  Hopkins,  took  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.  this  year.  He  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Physics  in  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Ind.  He  spent  the  summer  at  Hanover,  beguiling  his  leisure  hours  by  writing 
words  for  an  opera  which  was  to  have  been  given  in  the  G.  A.  R.  hall,  but  was  given  up 
for  lack  of  singers.     He  lost  some  goods  in  the  hotel  fire. 

'84.  T.  E.  Chapin  leaves  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Military  Academy,  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  to 
become  principal  of  the  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  high  school. 

'84.     Arthur  W.  Jenks  is  a  teacher  in  the  fitting  school  at  Racine  college,  Racine,  111. 

'84.  Fletcher  Ladd,  who  studied  law  in  Heidelberg  for  six  months,  attended  lectures 
and  studied  French  in  Paris,  travelled  through  Austria,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Ire- 
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land,  landed  in  New  York  July  14th,  having  been  abroad  just  one  year.     He  met  Clarence 
Howland  accidentally  in  the  museum  at  Rome,  and  they  had  a  little  Dartmouth  reunion. 

'85.  Richard  Hovey,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  New  Eng- 
land Summer  School  of  Philosophy  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  Wednesday,  June  27,  on  *'  The 
Modern  Spirit  of  Revolt,  Marlowe's  Mephistopheles  and  Goethe's  Mephistopheles."  After 
giving  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Faust  legend,  Marlowe's  treatment  of  it  was  taken  up. 
He  said  Marlowe  was  the  first  free  thinker  in  English  literature,  and  was  specially  attracted 
to  the  story  of  Dr.  Faustus.  Marlowe's  Mephistopheles  is  the  devil  of  revolt.  The  mod- 
ern spirit  was  in  its  childhood  in  the  Elizabethan  days.  Goethe's  Faust  is  its  expression 
in  its  maturity.  Marlowe's  Mephistopheles,  although  his  nature  is  not  entirely  vile,  always 
works  unmixed  evil ;  but  Goethe's  Mephistopheles  always  works  the  good,  although  he 
always  wills  the  bad.  The  very  fact  that  Goethe  made  the  devil  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
spirit  of  the  time  is  enough  to  show  that  he  himself  had  risen  above  his  age  and  consid- 
ered its  philosophy  false.  For  he  was  not  only  the  final  expression  of  the  Renaissance, 
but  the  initial  expression  of  a  new  and  greater  era, — a  Renaissance  not  of  knowledge  but 
of  wisdom,  not  of  argument  but  of  truth.  In  the  discussion  which  followed.  Prof.  David- 
son remarked  that  Mr.  Hovey's  lecture  was  the  best  treatment  of  the  subject  that  had  ever 
been  given. 

'85.  In  looking  over  the  recently  issued  class  report  we  find  a  very  interesting  letter  by 
S.  H.  Hudson  concerning  his  travels  abroad,  for  which  he  left  his  law  studies  at  the  Bos- 
ton Law  School.  His  descriptions  are  interesting,  and  make  the  land  beyond  the  sea  seem 
nearer  to  the  young  college  graduate.  After  a  short  stay  in  Antwerp,  his  party  went  south 
via  Brussels,  Cologne,  Heidelberg,  Stuttgart,  Munich,  Venice,  and  Florence,  halting  for  a 
few  days  at  each  city;  thence  to  Rome,  where  he  spent  eleven  weeks.  His  descriptions  of 
the  "  Eternal  City  "  and  surrounding  places  of  interest  are  lively  and  characteristic,  while 
his  comparisons  and  allusions  to  matter-of-fact  occurrences  in  and  about  Hanover  make 
Italian  wonders  plain  to  college  students.  Leaving  Rome,  he  went  hurriedly  through 
Switzerland,  stopping  a  few  days  only  at  Geneva  and  Lucerne ;  thence  to  Paris  and  the 
enjoyment  of  three  weeks  among  her  theatres,  galleries,  and  historical  landmarks.  A 
month  was  passed  in  London,  and  Mr.  Hudson  returned  to  Boston  where  his  law  studies 
were  resumed.     The  letter  is  characteristic,  bright,  of  course,  and  well  worth  reading. 

'86.     John  French  goes  from  Philadelphia  to  Newark,  N.  J. 

'86.  G.  D.  Frost,  J.  H.  Patterson,  E.  P.  Pitman,  and  E.  H.  Ross  are  in  the  Dartmouth 
Medical  College. 

'87.  H.  O.  Aiken  will  teach  classics  at  St.  Luke's  school,  Bustleton,  Philadelphia,  of 
which  school  C.  H.  Strout,  '80,  is  principal. 

'87.  John  M.  Gile,  who  for  the  past  year  has  been  reading  medicine  in  an  office  at 
home,  has  entered  the  Dartmouth  Medical  College. 

^^y.  "  Will  P.  Hardy,  Lill  J.  Adams,  married,  Wednesday,  July  18,  Marlborough,  N.  H., 
1888."     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardy  will  reside  in  Marlborough, 

'87.  G.  W.  Shaw  has  received  the  appointment  of  full  professor  of  natural  science  and 
director  of  elocution  in  Whitman  college,  Walla  Walla,  W.  T.  Mr.  Shaw's  daughter, 
born  June  10,  takes  the  class  cup. 
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'87.  *'  Married,  in  Merrimack,  July  25,  Fred  E.  Winn,  of  Hudson,  and  Sarah  C.  Moul- 
ton,  of  Merrimack."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winn  will  be  at  home  to  their  friends  during  the  pres- 
ent year,  at  Meriden,  N.  H.,  where  Mr.  Winn  retains  his  old  position  in  the  Kimball  Union 
Academy. 

'88.     G.  S.  Blakely  is  instructor  in  English  in  Worcester  academy,  Worcester,  Mass. 

'88.  F.  H.  Chase  is  reading  law  in  New  York  city.  Address,  care  C.  H.  Otis,  Esq., 
Montague  street,  Brooklyn. 

'88.  C.  E.  Dascomb  is  Professor  of  Sciences  in  the  College  of  St.  Augustine,  Benicia> 
California. 

'88.  "  Fred  I.  Dunlap,  dealer  in  hard  and  soft  coal,  Lehigh,  Reading,  Franklin,  961 
Elm  street,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  No.  7  Dunlap  Block." 

'88.  L.  F.  English  is  teaching  Latin,  algebra,  and  physiology  in  the  high  school  at 
Englewood,  111.,  twenty  minutes  out  from  Chicago. 

'88.     W.  B.  Forbush  is  principal  of  the  high  school,  Amherst,  N.  H. 

'88.  B.  B.  Gillette  is  studying  the  organ  under  S.  B.  Whitney,  Boston.  Rooms,  54  East 
Springfield  street. 

'88.     W.  F.  Gregory  is  principal  of  Sherburne  academy,  Sherburne,  Mass. 

'88.     N.  M.  Hall  has  entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

'88.  Hoyt  ran  as  Pullman  car  conductor  between  Saratoga  and  New  York  city  during 
the  summer  season.  He  will  change  his  run  in  the  winter,  and  continue  in  the  business  for 
a  year. 

'88.     Charles  H.  Morrill  is  principal  of  the  Haverhill  academy,  Haverhill,  N.  H. 

'88.  F.  L.  Pattee  teaches  in  Eatontown,  N.  J.,  and  corresponds  for  daily  papers.  He 
recently  received  a  silver  medal  for  a  tariff  essay  from  the  Protective  Tariff  League  of 
New  York. 

'88.  C.  L.  Sawyer  is  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Waukegan,  111. 

'88.  F.  R.  Shapleigh  is  in  the  office  of  the  Somersworth  Machine  Co.,  Dover,  N.  H. 

'88.  H.  J.  Stevens  is  instructor  in  the  military  school  at  Morgan  Park,  111. 

'88.  L.  C.  White,  Jr.,  is  teller  in  the  First  National  Bank,  Windsor,  Vt. 

'88  non-grad.  Irving  S.  Meredith,  of  the  Boston  Journal,  and  wife,  sailed  for  Europe 
in  the  Bothnia,  July  7.  He  will  act  as  London  correspondent  for  a  number  of  American 
journals. 
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p>Iaid§,  ©he©k§,  ^© 


IN    TH:E: 


^ategt  London  ^ffeetg 

Our  Mt.  smith  will  make  Ms  usual  Fall  visit  to  Hano- 
ver early  in  Septenzlber. 

joiin  %hfiQ  &  do., 

Tailors, 

330  rO^M^inston  ^t.  BOSTOnST. 


"WE  C.A.2sr   c3-i-^:e   ttott 
CALL  AND  SEE  SAMPLES. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES. 


'87.  "  Married,  in  Merrimack,  July  25,  Fred  E.  Winn,  of  Hudson,  and  Sarah  C.  Moul- 
ton,  of  Merrimack."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winn  will  be  at  home  to  their  friends  during  the  pres- 
ent year,  at  Meriden,  N.  H.,  where  Mr.  Winn  retains  his  old  position  in  the  Kimball  Union 
Academy. 

'88.     G,  S.  Blakely  is  instructor  in  English  in  Worcester  academy,  Worcester,  Mass. 

'88.  F.  H.  Chase  is  reading  law  in  New  York  city.  Address,  care  C.  H.  Otis,  Esq., 
Montague  street,  Brooklyn. 


T?    -TV 


■n__f 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


f.  L.  DdNNE, 


33®  "W^i^&imgt^a  ®t.s  @®s»t®M, 


lpP8^,lipfl   ip^^IIi 


Constantly  in  Receipt  of  tlie  Latest  London  Novelties. 

(pmCES  MO(DE^ATE.  FIMEST  WO(RK: 

THE  LARGEST  STUDENT  TRADE  OF  ANY  HOUSE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  James  E.  Dennison  will  visit  Hanover  regularly  to  take  orders. 

— jPs^T 


STORRS  &  WESTON'S 

YOU  WILL  BE  SURE  OF  FINDING  THE 

l^atEst  JtulBs  of  (jBiits'  f  umisnings  JlirougliDUt. 


^Qe  apc  0:qer)is  Top  fr)e  U©wj?  fe<i0fr)ir)^  fe<0. 


"W~E   CDJ^isr   O-I-VIK!   :z"OTJ 
CALL  AND  SEE  SAMPLES, 


lO 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


Do 


You 


If    so,    and    desire    fashionable 
—  writing  papers  at  reasonable 

prices,  send  us  three  2-cent 

stamps  for  samples  of 


5^tnen^ 


^VL^UX  ^Xii 


I  and   other    styles,   representing 
over 

2.&0  Varieties, 

— which  we  sell  by  the  pound. — 

SMUEL  wId  CO. 

(Incorporated), 

Stationers,  Eugraiers,  Printers. 

178-184  Devonshire  St., 
BOSTON,  W3ASS. 

Class  Invitations,  Dance  Orders, 
Engraving,  Stamping,  Etc.,  a 
specialty. 


IRTim'  MiTERIiLg 

of  every  description,  suited  for  all  branches  of 

Art  Work. 
Architects'  Supplies, 

Engineers',  Draughtmen's, 

and  Surveyors'  Instruments, 
Drawing    Papers, 

Tracing  Cloths,  Tracing  Papers, 

T-Squarcs,  Angles, 
Cross-Section    Papers,   etc. 
§©1©  ^geeJsi   is  t&©  Wnltedl   ®tat©s  foE 

<<ro5t  9  /^dam5, 

IMPORTERS, 

37  Cornhill,  BOSTON. 

Catalogues  free  on  application.  For  prices 
and  other  information  apply  to  G.  F.  SPAR- 
HAWK,  Conant  Hall,  2  and  5,  Hanover,  N.  H. 


Vm.  R.  Vood  Sl  Go., 


EngraYed  Iniitations  and  Yisitiug  Sards  Executed  at  Short  Notice. 

Menus,  Class-Day  Invitations,  Portraits,  Crests,  Initial  and  Monogram  Stamping. 

COMMERCIAL    WORK    IN    ALL    ITS    BRANCHES. 


(SlGlI^GtioP)    ^OGl§e, 


Lavender  &  Eddy. 


\©feite  ^ivcF  dfciiB©tioE[, 


AD  VER  riSEMENTS. 


II 


Ready-Made  or  Made  to  Order 

I9  all   tl?e  jN|^u/(^5t  apd  /T\ost  Stylist;  pabri^s, 


©OF.   \)©ai)feirpgtoi:p  aipd  (^arrpHpeF  (§ti>., 
BOSTOIST,  ]VCjPs_SS. 


w  r)©    iTyet^cs     y  ©up 

*        lliusIp0:li©r)S  ?        * 


.lllllllilllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


Ornamental    (Designs,    Etc., 

either  by  Photo-engraving  or  Photogravure. 

Our  Work   May  Idg   Seen   in  the 
Best  Publications  of  tlie  Day. 

lllllllllltlMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

27  BoYLSTON  St.,  BOSTON. 


Largest  Stock  in  New  England 

OF 

AND 


82  and  84  Washington  St.  and  46  Friend  St., 
IBOSTOKT. 

MANUFACTURERS   AND    IMPORTERS   OF 

©^r-iisis'    ar)J    ]f  erir)!eFs'    ©upplies 

of  every  description. 

Special  Terms  to  Students.    Send  for  Catalogue. 


160  Portland  St.,  Boston. 
South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago. 
!^outh  Paris,  Maine. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


Chase  Block,  is  North  Main  St.,  Concord,  N.  H., 

Is  probably  one  of  the  finest  Galleries   in  the  country.      Built  expressly  for  him, 

up  one  flight,  it  contains  all  the  improvements  that  twenty-five 

years  of  experiment  and  study  can  suggest. 

OBeratim-rooin  lii  two  nortli  liiMs.  Two  Dressing-rooffls, 

Work-rooms  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  (a  great  advantage  in  the  Printing  Dep't.) 

— ' J  Entire  establishment  heated   by  steam  and    hot  water.l ■ — 

ALL    THE     LATEST     DESIGNS     IN     BACKGROUNDS    AND     ACCESSORIES. 

Mr.  Kimball  gives  his  personal  attention  to  all  patrons.     Students  are  cordially  invited 
to  call  when  in  the  city. 


Heliotype  Printing  Ko, 

211  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Illustrations  produced  by  the  most 
approved  Photo-mechanical,  Photo- 
lithographic, and  Photo-engraving 
processes. 


LITHO&RAPMIK    PRINTING    OF    EYERY 
DESCRIPTION. 

DONALD  RAMSAY,  Treasurer. 


GEO.  W.  SMITH, 


DEALER  IN 


(JOSL. 


Orders  may  be  left  with 
B.  L.  CLIFFORD,  or 
sent  by  mail  to  me  at 


White  Eiver  Junction,  Vt. 


Students'  Trade  Solicited. 


A  D  VER  TJ SEME  NTS.  1 3 


I      (^.  UJ.  UJOODOJARD  &  eO., 

Woodward  Building.  G0NG@Ra  N.  H- 

TF^  MOST  MO'DE(RATE  (?mCES  FO(R  THE  CLASS 

OF    WO(RK    OF    AJ<IY    HOUSE     (DOIJSIG 

(BUSIJVESS  IJ^  HAJVOVECk, 

Waltei(  G,  Bpol^^  \  Go., 

Jailors  ^9^  Q'otl^i^rs, 

6  Union  St.,     ■    ■    -     Boston. 


f\  F^II  Ci9<?  of  all  t\)(^  C(^adi9?  [Sfoi/eiti^s  (^o^staptly  oij  l\aT)d. 

5ir6t-®a66  Bork  at  fiowe^t  firice^. 

ptyle  and  git  guaranteed. 


ADVEK  TISEMENTS. 


(gAI^jpE]^     Bl^OTHEP^S, 


DEALERS     IN 


Q^oiee  (?a9die5, 


Fruit,  Nuts,  Cigars,  Etc. 


AND    CARRY    FINK     STOCK. 

^aaLi<. 


New  Rooms  Newly  Furnished. 

(gHOIGE    (glGAI^S 


-mt<^^^^<^<^'^ 


Henry  W.  Sanborn, 

Proprietor. 


IR.A  B.  /ILLEN, 


■iiiiiiijujjjijiininii 


Good  Teams  at  Moderate 
Prices. 


/////////////////////////. 


STAGES  TO  jlHp  FROM  ALL  TWAINS. 


DyiRTMOUTH 

Livery,  Boarding,  and  Sale 


At  the  Old  Stand,  rear  of  Dartmouth  Hotel, 
HANOVER,  N.  H. 

FIRST-CLASS  TEAMS  AT  ALL  HOURS. 

COACHES  TO  ALL  TRAINS,  DAY  OR  NIGHT, 

My  teams  are  new,  my  prices  low, 
My  carriages  are  free  from  dust ; 

I  '11  use  you  well,  or  let  you  go, — 
But,  gentlemen,  I  cannot  trust. 

H.  K.  SWAZEY. 


AD  VEK  T/SEMENTS. 
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BOSTOIST 


NeW    jnampshiire    Publisi^ipg    jnouse. 

The  reputation  we  have  attained,  of  selling  the  Best  Goods  at  the  Lowest 

Prices,  is  not  mere  newspaper  talk,  but  honest  fact,  which  our 

steadily  increasing  trade  proves  beyond  a  question. 

©ava     rg0r)e.Y    W     latiyir)q     voxii?     J^oo^^s,      €)f2rfi0r)e2?y,      Mleti)^       J^oo^^s, 

Orj-^elapes,    |fcr)S,    ir)^,    |f<2i)cils,    efc,    0J    JSctsfrrjeir). 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  BOOK  AND  STATIONERY  LINE. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  WRITING  PAPER  IN  THE  STATE. 

FRENCH  AND  IRISH   LINEN  WITH  ENVELOPES  TO  MATCH. 


i6 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


y 


bable. 


lll^e 


DSCiz\x7-     IB3Ioxse;s     a.n.d. 
C3a.ir3ria.ge;s. 

fiood  and  ReliaWe  Teams  at  Short 
Notice  aM  Lowest  Prices. 


*  Mcfortby  &  Haskell,  * 

Opp.  CURRIER'S  Block. 

DARTMOUTH 

Laundi'pBa^h-gou^B, 

Rear  of  Carter's  Block. 

Laundry  Work  of  every  Kind 

done  in  a  Satisfactory 

Manner. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

(?l£f  i^t  3mproi?^mmte  of 
E.  O.  CARTER, 

HANOVER,  N.  H. 


DARTMOyTR 


E.  (p.  STO(k(kS,   (proprietor, 

(Successor  £o  Hanover  Paper  Company 
and  N.  A.  McClary.) 

A  Full  Ixine  of  Stationery, 

Fountain,  Stylographio, 

and  Gold  Pens. 

DOMESTIC  AND  IMPORTED  CIGARS 
.  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


Emerson  Block     -     -     -     HANOVER. 


G.  F.  COLBY, 
BoOK-BinDGK. 


Y///////////////////. 


Magazines  J  (Periodicals , 
Town  and  Family  Libraries, 

Rebound  in  a  neat  and  durable  manner  at 
LOW  PRICES. 


Opposite  Crowley  Club. 


[J-tl  ilKTI^EMEj-yrS. 


Dame,  Stoddard  &  Kendall, 

HEAD-QUARTERS  FOR 

•  PodM  Knives,  TaQlE  Gutlery,  Scissors,  # 

e/^u/K  TENNIS,  PiSl^iKC  T/^?KIE> 

^xtm\\\(^  ZMt^,  Opera  ^icxmt^,  "^mt  &tat?}tx  (Boob^^ 

RAZORS,  SINGLE  ANT)  IN  SETS,  RAZOR  STROPS, 
STAR  SAFETY  RAZORS,  ENGSTROM'S  SWEDISH  RAZORS. 


/////////y//////y ////////////////////////////////////////////////////. 


Dame,  Stoddard  &  Kendall, 

SUCCESSORS  TO   BRADFORD  &   ANTHONY, 

OPP.  BROMFIELD  ST. 

special  ^tt©mtioa  ^i\?'©m  t@  Mall  @^dl©^s  aai,  Imqiiiir'i©®. 


WebsterJdl&eriCd. 

farpelmqs. 


4IWA§HiN6T0N§'^ 

COR.  FRIENDU 


O.C.WEBSTER 


i8 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


^HE  Reading  Bookstore 

IN    NEW    ENGLAND, 

Where  you  are  always  sure  of  being  able  to  procure  any  books 

wanted^  at 

THE     LOWEST     DISCOUNT     PRICES, 

and  can  always  see  displayed  on  shelves  and  counters  the  finest  selected  stock  of 
new  and  choice  old  books,  in  cloth,  and  elegant  bindings,  is  at 

1®=^  Curious,  rare,  and  out-of-the-way  "Books,  pur- 
chased from  private  libraries,  and  selected 
by  our  LONDON  c/JGENT. 

1^=^ LIBRARY  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  BOOKS,  in  extra  bindings, 
at  prices  which  are  lower  than  the  same  class  of  work  can 

be    obtained  elsewhere. 

ir^CATALOGUES  OF  NEW  AND  OLD  BOOKS  at  bargain  prices,  are 
issued  at  intervals,  and  sent  regularly  to  those  desiring 

to   receive   them. 

^^j^ciaf  Uxm0  to  ^tubtntB  of  ©atrtmout^  Coik^t. 

EsTES  &  Lauriat, 

301-305    Washington   Street,    opp.    "Old    South," 


Republican  Press 

Association 


,x^t  ^Q^^  ^^^  c/e^ 


Edward  A.  Jenks. 

MANAGER. 


Printing 


CONCORD,  N.  H. 


AMERICAN    AND    EUROPEAN    PLANS. 

500  Rooms.^-^ 

IW.loteon.       .  W .    pyn^On    O    Go.  Geo.  G.  tan. 


Ji  Word  1°  Genllem 


1^ 


^ 


i^ 


The  present  fall  styles  of  clothing  for  gentlemen,  youths,  and 
boys  are  particularly  attractive,  and  nowhere  in  Boston  is  a  finer 
line  of  these  goods  shown  than  at  the  establishment  of  SPITZ 
BROS.  &  MORK,  508  Washington  street,  while  their  prices  are 
such  as  todnvite  the  attention  of  the  most  prudent  purchasers. 
The  clothing  sold  by  this  house  is  bound  to  prove  thoroughly 
satisfactory  to  the  wearer,  for  all  their  garments  are  made  from 
specially  selected  material,  and  are  cut  and  made  in  the  most 
thorough  and  fashionable  manner.  In  all  such  purchases  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  deal  with  a  respecftable  firm  in  whose 
business  integrity  the  utmost  confidence  can  be  placed,  with  the 
assurance  that  their  representations  may  be  relied  upon  in 
every  particular. 


508    Washington    Street 

AND  5  Bedford  Street, 

BOSTON,   MASS. 


SPITZ  BROS.  &  MORK, 


GENTLEMEN'S   AND    BoYS"    ClOTHIERS. 


.  €.  kithlefiey, 


gpeeial   lodueGmeoh^  to  QoWe^e  /Aen, 


21  and  23  Beacon  Street,  under  Hotel  Bellevue, 


